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Growing Pains 


‘T should be recorded as an item of news that 
the intellectuals have decided to support Amer- 
ica. For about two decades they have had lit- 


tle good to say of their country. The Nation 
bombed us, some years ago, state by state. Thirty 


Americans united in ; 


Pe) 


single volume to discourage 
the optimists, young gentlemen living in Paris 
dropped acid remarks, the New Republic was 
afficted with a somewhat bilious melancholy, the 
American Mercury spouted mud volcanoes, and 
Sinclair Lewis published his novels. Harper’s and 
the Forum been more impressed by the 
problems of Americans than by the hopelessness of 
America, and you could always find records of pio- 
neer virtue in the Atlantic Monthly, but a sense 
of something terribly wrong has nevertheless been 
a general symptom of belonging to the intelligentzia. 

This, of course, has been a dominant characteristic 
of American men of letters from Jonathan Edwards 
down. 


have 


They have nearly all been carpers because 
all, without exception, have had to face an obses- 
sion with material welfare. They have lived in a 
country which, with instances unimportant except 
for the South after the Civil War, has been in a 
boom since 1700. 

There have been exceptions. Emerson was one. 
In spite of his convinced idealism, he was optimis- 
tic for his country. Whitman was another. He 
believed that sweat and hurry and movement and 
the desire to possess were better than looking back- 


ward. But Cooper, Irving, Poe, Hawthorne, Mel- 
ville, ‘Twain, Howells, Thoreau —a formidable 
rank, were on the other side. 


s+ SF 


But it is not fair to say with M. Julien Benda in 
his recently published “The Treason of the Intel- 
lectuals,” that those who approve the results of po- 
litical and industrial energy are traitors to idealism. 
His argument that a man of letters who takes sides 
debases himself, is a little fine drawn at best. It 
does seem that we have intellectuals enough to spare 
some for the fighting in the streets, in the press, in 
the government. The ivory towers can all be gar- 
risoned and still leave man power for sallies and 
ambushes. No, the new willingness of gentlemen 
like Messrs. Dewey, Mumford, Klein in the book 
just published called ““Whither, Mankind?” and of 
a distinguished group in another book, the “Recent 
Gains in American Civilization,” edited by Kirby 
Page—their willingness to argue that the machine 
age, if not precisely golden, is certainly neither all 
steel or all lead, is a sign of rallying not desertion. 
Commonsense has told a good many of us that, no 
matter how detest 
tabloids, subway crushes, radio conversation, hot-dog 


much we outdoor advertising, 
stands, real estate developments, religious and other 
boosters, and the vulgar cheapness of the social ideals 
of a bourgeois civilization, nevertheless we are get- 
ting a good deal of solid satisfaction out of auto- 
mobiles and concrete roads, out of good books easily 
available, out of the towers of Chicago and New 
York, the shortened day of labor, the ease of travel, 
and a hundred more opportunities directly and 
Wholly due to the mechanization of the age we 
live in, 

Indeed the time to accept the new terms of ma- 
chinery and standardization is overdue, and a phil- 
osopher and an individualist must study how to 
adapt himself with more gain than loss. We need 
another Thoreau to write another “Walden,” which, 
this time, would be laid unquestionably in a city 


-_ 
Night Hawk 
By Rosertr P. TrisrrAM COFFIN 
HE night-hawk goes up to the light 
Lingering over coming night. 
His slender wings have mirrors under 
Their slow sweep of peace and wonder, 
Twin heliographs to relay on 
Brave words of the sun that’s gone. 
There is not among the birds 
A grace so out of reach of words. 
So thin and beautiful a scroll 
Against the sky that day seems whole; 
After things at six and seven 
Here is calligraphy of heaven, 
Up. Then like a falling star 
He falls with a brief, celestial jar, 
Like a bowstring snapped apart, 
Like the daylight’s broken heart. 
Darkness leaps to have its way, 
nato% a : 
‘And the door swings to on day. 
Creator! if Thy children might 
"Fake sucH a clean ‘leave of the light! 
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street and tell how a man can keep his soul as 
cheaply as his Ford. 

But these books have the same faults that made 
Emerson’s essays sometimes more eloquent than con- 
vincing. The writers see clearly what marvelous 
things can be done with nature controlled and 

(Continued on page 292) 





R. IRVING BABBITT, in an article pub- 


lished months ago, mentioned that 
America, in its literary and artistic modes, 
at an interval of 


surely as 


some 
followed Europe “usually 
forty 
Europe in bathtubs and sanitary plumbing. 


from 
America led 
“We 


on, “of 


five to years” as 


shall presently begin to hear,” h went 


certain new developments in French literature and 
critical thought that point, though indecisively as yet, 
to a radical departure from what has been the main 


current since the eighteenth century and in some 


respects since the Renaissance.” And he instanced, 


as French writers “‘who reveal m different ways the 


latest trend’”—Maritain, Maurras, Lasserre, Seil- 
li¢re, and Benda. 
The present article is about the work of th last- 


named of these writers, Mr. Julien Benda, and it 
in considering him, both the 
reader and myself these 
Mr. Babbitt’s. ‘They are, to begin with, an intima- 
tion of the importance of the article’s subject. If 


may be as well if, 


bear in mind remarks of 


Mr. Benda’s writings point to “a radical departure 
I I 

from what has been the main current,” 

ously they must be And then there is 


the question of America’s following in the wake of 


then obvi- 
important, 
“in its literary and artistic modes” and par- 
five to forty 


Europe 

ticularly of the 

years” she takes to do so. 
4&4 & 


“interval of from 


The occasion for this article is that a book by 
Mr. Benda, bearing the weird title “La Trahison des 
Clercs,” 


of ideas, the literary sensation of last winter in 


was, in spite of its being entirely a book 


France. And here, within less than a twelvemonth, 
is a translation available for America.* That looks 
like confirmation of Mr. Babbitt’s view of Mr. 


Benda’s importance, and at the same time suggests 
that, in one instance at any rate, his estimate of the 
time it takes America to become aware of, if not of 
the time it takes America to follow (if she 
follow . 2 
thought, is too cynical. 

But the fact is, so far as that goes, that Mr. 
Benda, who is, I understand, now sixty-one years 
old, first published a book as far back as about 1910. 
He called it “Mon 
appeared as one of those “Cahiers de la Quinzaine”’ 
which were the chief source of the fame of the late 
Charles Péguy. For it was in Péguy’s now historic 
little bookshop at No. 8 Rue de la Sorbonne in Paris 
that Mr. Benda first came into contact with the lit- 
erarv life. He did so, then, when about forty, and 
found pride in thus having waited to enter the world 
As he pointed out, 
had lived; and 


does 


new fashion in European critical 


Premier Testament,” and it 


until his maturity. 


down to write, he 


of letters 
be fore settling 
whereas many writers seek ideas because they have to 
write, he was seeking to write because he had ideas. 
sj 1 aM 

What set him thinking was_ thos« 
which so stirred both the Péguy group and the whole 
of France turn of the century—the 
preferring against Captain Dreyfus of a charge of 
treason and the advent in the Collége de France of 
Mr. Bergson. 

Mr. Benda was opposed to Bergson’s theories; his 
preferred philosopher was and is the Neo-criticist, 


twin events 


towards the 


* THE TREASON OF THE INTELLECTUALS (LA 
TRAHISON DES CLERCS). By JULIEN BENDA. 
Translated by RicHarp ALpincron, New York: Wil- 
liam Morrow & Co. $2.50. 


192% 
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Renouvier, As for the A ffaire—he is, like Dreyfus, 
a Jew—that revealed to him that, since people .are 
swayed, not by their ideas, but by their passions, the 
political and religious ideas most widely held are 
held, not because they are believed to be true, but 
because they satisfy those passions. 

If, for example, people adopt the idea that Jews 
are wicked and despicable, they do so, not because 
it appears to them, as a result of historical knowl- 
edge, personal experience, etc., that the idea is true, 
but because this idea satisfies the need in them of 
hating and despising. It is not reason, but sentiment 
which provokes ideas. Men’s sentiments need an in- 
tellectual complement, and so these sentiments catch 
at or invent the ideas best fitted to them. In this 
fashion does hatred generate the idea of antisemit- 
ism, 

es ss Uf 

Mr. Benda went on to classify the chief of ex- 
isting political and religious ideas according to the 
sentiments they satisfied, and found that the ideas 
which he opposed fell into three groups: (1) those 
that satisfied a need of hatred or suspicion, (2) 
those which responded to a need of pride, posses- 
sion, etc., and (3) those which satisfied a desire for 
surprise. 

Such was the theme of “Mon Premier ‘Testa- 
ment.” ‘Two years later there followed “Le Berg- 
sonisme ou Une Philosophie de la Mobilité.” ‘This, 
of course, aimed at being an exposure of Mr. Berg- 
son’s theories. Its conclusion was that Bergsonism 
was nothing else but an attempt to substitute senti- 
ments for ideas, emotion for reason. Mr. Benda 
contended that Bergsonians went a step further than 
he had, in “Mon Premier Testament,” accused the 
majority of mankind of doing. The majority of 
mankind, he had sdid, adopted ideas in so far as 
those ideas satisfied their passions. Bergsonism, he 
now claimed, got rid of ideas altogether and left the 
field entirely to emotion, 

Next, in a companion volume to “Le Bergson- 
isme,” “Sur le Succés du Bergsonisme,” he went on 
to diagnose why Mr. Bergson had met with such 
a prodigious success in France: it was because French 
society was so eager today to exploit emotionalism, 
and only emotionalism. Then, immediately after 
the War, he followed that up with a full-dress in- 
dictment of the esthetic tastes of contemporary 
French society (meaning the French ruling class, 
the people of culture and leisure). This was “Bel- 
phégor,” Belphegor being another name _ for 
Moloch. French society, he asserted in this essay, 
had developed a horror of the rational and simul- 
taneously a passion for mystical thrills. It was de- 
termined no longer to go to art for any kind of 
intellectual pleasure; what it demanded from art 
was emotions and sensations. Art must now seize 
things in their own existence, by an act of pure love, 
sympathy, or intuition. It must melt into and unite 
with its object. It must seize things in their active 
vital principle. And not only must art do all this, 
but so also must philosophy and science—at least 
biological science—and, likewise, criticism and _his- 
tory. 

This change in the attitude of the French culti- 
vated public was chiefly due, Mr. Benda suggested, 
to the general lowering of the level of culture, and 
to the attitude of women, in whose hands is the 
management of the things of the mind, towards 
the masculine spirit.. Formerly, they had always re- 
garded it with respect; today they despised it. 

es s 


“Belphégor” was a success: its ideas made a num- 
ber of enthusiastic converts in France and Mr. 
Benda came to be regarded there as one of the sig- 
nificant writers of our time. It also spread his 
influence abroad, for, as Mr. T. S. Eliot has pointed 
out, much of Mr. Benda’s analysis of the decadence 
of contemporary French society could be applied to 
England; and, no doubt, some Americans will see 
that it could also be applied to America. Of specific 
instances of Mr. Benda’s influence outside France, 
the most noteworthy, perhaps, is that he has had 
upon Mr. Wyndham Lewis, and in “Time and 
Western Man” the latter has not failed to record 
his debt. 

These brief summaries of some of Mr. Benda’s 
earlier books well prepare one, I think, for the thesis 
of “La Trahison des Clercs,” the most ambitious of 
his works and the one to which I now turn. ‘To 
begin with, however, I must cavil at the title of the 
American edition: “The Treason of the Intel- 
lectuals.” The one used in England, “The Great 
Betrayal,” is certainly better. For the book is not 


concerned with anything that in English can be 
called treason; it is a book asserting that a trust, a 
duty, has been betrayed. Nor, in my opinion, are 
those who have betrayed the trust correctly indicated 
by intellectuals. 


Mr. Benda first points out that political passions 
have now become far more intense than they ever 
were. ‘Today the individual bestows upon his group 
—race, class, nation—a religious adoration, and this 
is nothing less than the deification of his own pas- 
sion. Examples of political passions which have re- 
cently become conscious passions are: (1) Jewish 
nationalism, (2) Bourgeoisism, (3) Fascism. 


Further, and this is most important, everyone now 
claims a philosophical justification for the political 
movement to which he belongs: whichever it happens 
to be, it is in accordance with “the march of evolu- 
tion,” “the profound unrolling of history,” or some- 


thing else of the kind, 


Moreover, political passions can be reduced to two 
fundamental desires: (a) the desire to satisfy one’s 
interest, and (b) the desire to satisfy one’s pride. 
And these two desires are but the two parts of man’s 
general desire to situate himself in real existence. 
‘Thus, the intensifying of political passions today 
marks an increased determination on the part of 
mankind to situate itself in the real or practical 
mode of existence as contrasted with the disinter- 
ested or metaphysical mode. ‘The State, one’s 
County, one’s Class—these today are avowedly 
God. 

All that applies, however, Mr. Benda says, to the 
masses—working-class or bourgeois—to kings, min- 
isters, and political leaders; to all the lay element in 
the human species—all, that is, whose essential in- 
terests are what Mr. Benda calls temporal interests. 
But, he goes on, until fifty years ago there was, 
beside that class, another class, the class he calls 
“clerks,” by which, as he says, he means all whose 
activity was essentially not an activity for practical 
ends; those who found their solace in the exercise 
of art or science or metaphysical speculation, They 
are those who may be considered to have told them- 
selves: “My kingdom is not of this world.” One 
might put it that, thanks to the existence of this class 
—the “clerks”—humanity, for two thousand years, 
did evil but honored the good. 


But at the end of the nineteenth century there 
occurred a fundamental change: the “clerks” went 
out into the world and joined in the game of politi- 
cal passions. That is the great betrayal, the betrayal 
by the learned, the scholars, of their trust of extra- 
mundane values, 


& & & 


And this brings us back to Mr. Babbitt. For it 
iss I imagine, Mr. Benda’s stress upon extra- 
mundane values which leads Mr. Babbitt to name 
him as one of the French writers who are now 
pointing to “a radical departure from what has been 
the main current since the eighteenth century and in 
some respects since the Renaissance.” As Hulme 
insisted in his “Speculations,” the Middle Ages be- 
lieved in, as facts, “the subordination of man to 
certain absolute values” and “in the radical imper- 
fection of man.” But with the Renaissance an 
entirely opposite belief sprang up and has since been 
believed in equally, not as a theory, but as a fact, the 
belief that man is the measure of all things and 
that values belong to this world. Then, in the 
eighteenth century, this Renaissance belief under- 
went modification, the Noble Savage was discovered, 
and man’s instinct became the criterion. 

Parenthetically, I don’t quite see why Mr. Bab- 
bitt should suggest, as he seems to, that America is 
to rely exclusively on France for the importation’ 
of ideas, As regards, in particular, this matter of 
intrinsic values (as extra-mundane values are also 
called), the movement which is reviving philoso- 
phical realism in England is intimately bound up 
with it. And, furthermore, America is not entirely 
unaware of that, since Mr. G. E. Moore has had, 
I understand, some ardent devotees at Harvard, 

However, to keep to Mr, Benda—it seems to me 
that of the French writers mentioned by Mr. Bab- 
bitt—Maritain, Maurras, Lasserre, Seilligre, and 
Benda—only Mr. Maritain and Mr. Benda chal- 
lenge “the main current” set up as far back as the 
Renaissance; the others at most quarrel with the 
eighteenth century. But Mr. Benda rejects even 
Mr. Maritain’s Neo-Thomism on the ground that it 
is too particularist, that it is really an expression of 
contemporary man’s desire to situate himself in real 
existence, to be concrete, individual, distinct. Mr. 
Maritain, he says, does oppose being to becoming, 


but he reserves being for his group; a Neo-Thomist, 
Mr. Benda considers, might well declare: “We are 
men; the others are only dogs and swine.” 


As for Messrs, Maurras and Lasserre, Mr. Benda 
insists upon the same valuable distinction with which 
Mr. Babbitt has made Americans familiar, the dis- 
tinction between humanism and humanitarianism, 
and while he cannot adequately express his contempt 
for humanitarianism, he is not opposed to human- 
ism; quite the contrary, Mr. Babbitt’s brand would 
certainly be highly esteemed by him. But he com- 
bats the humanism of Messrs, Maurras and Lasserre 
because that humanism depends, he says, not, as 
Mr. Babbitt’s does, on a concept, but on a denial of 
extra-mundane values, of values such as disinter- 
estedness, and is thoroughly involved with a passion 
for authority. 

But all that may seem to be the matter of an 
internecine quarrel, and one may ask what special 
interest in that case the book possesses for America, 
There is little fault to be found with the transla- 
tion. Mr. Aldington might have indicated the ex- 
istence of a translation (by T. E. Hulme) of Sorel’s 
“Reflections on Violence,” since that book is men- 
tioned so often: it is published in America by the 
Viking Press. But really he has fully lived up to 
his reputation for turning French into English. The 
point is: Has there been here any call for him to 


do so? 
& & & 


Would it not be more desirable for the American 
public to have, in place of this translation, an ori- 
ginal study by some American who, being suffi- 
ciently familiar with French thought, had digested 
Mr. Benda’s views and could apply them to the ex- 
amination of American conditions; who could put 
Mr. Benda’s case, or some analogous case, without 
bringing in all the French writers whom “La Trahi- 
son” discusses, but who are mostly unknown here? 
Without wishing to minimize Mr. Morrow’s enter- 
prise, I cannot help thinking that that would be 
more desirable. 


At the same time, since the translation has been 
made, it would surely be folly to dismiss Mr. Benda 
because he deals mainly with France, What is now 
taking place everywhere in the West, what he calls 
attention to, is one uniform thing. For example, on 
one page he does refer directly to the United States, 
and on others he discusses Pragmatism—the Euro- 
pean kind. Or again he finds it noteworthy that 
America should have had the desire, when she en- 
tered the War, to pose as purely idealistic. Now 
there, I believe, he misses the real nature of the trib- 
ute American vice now pays to virtue. But, on the 
other hand, what he says later on about the effect 
of Pragmatist teachings in Europe must apply 
equally to the fruits of Pragmatism in America. 
The fact is that America has witnessed within the 
last thirty years a fundamental reversal of the re- 
lation between precept and practice. While New 
England Puritanism dominated the country, it was 
customary to pretend that people simply did not do 
what they were agreed upon was wrong; people, in 
short, were self-righteous: that is, it was claimed 
that practice rose to the level of precept. But to- 
day, not only does every American openly pursue 
self-interest and self-indulgence, and take any means 
as justified by the end of laying up treasure for 
himself, but a new code of precepts has come into 
vogue, according to which such conduct is right: 
precept has been lowered to the level of practice. 
This code proves, at bottom, to be Pragmatism. And 
it is an identical degradation of precept with which 
Mr. Benda reproaches Pragmatism in Europe. In 
fact, his whole book is written to register that 
degradation. 





An interesting work recently published in France 
is “La Croix de Sang,” by Gaétan Bernoville, which 
tells, with poetry, faith, and passion, the life-story 
of the Carlist leader, Santa Cruz, who began as 4 
parish priest in the Basque country and ended, only 
a couple of years ago, long after the Carlist rising 
had failed, as a Jesuit father in the pampas 0! 
South America. 


—__—. +. 


Folklorists from many countries recently attended 
the International Congress held in Manchester, Eng- 
land, to mark the jubilee of the Folk-lore Society: 
The name, folk-lore, it appears, is an English 1" 
vention. It was coined by the late Mr. Thoms, the 
founder of the Society, and is now used wherevel 
men study the customs and superstitions of races. 
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Mr. Wolfe and Mr. Blunden 


CURSORY RHYMES. By HumsBertr Wo Fe. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. 
1928. $2. 

RETREAT. 
$1.75. 


By EpMuNnD BLUNDEN. The same. 


Reviewed by Louts UNTERMEYER 

N the surface, no two poets could look more 

unlike than these two Englishmen; accent, 

stress, points of view are almost contra- 
dictorily opposed. Yet, in spite of these differences 
—to say nothing of Mr. Blunden’s formalism and 
Mr. Wolfe’s typographical handsprings—both are 
traditionalists in a particularly English manner, 

Mr. Wolfe, for all his split sentences and curi- 
ously constructed stanzas, relies on the formula 
which tempers the lemon of irony with the sugar of 
sentiment. His satire is softened by an inextinguish- 
ably romantic strain. It is as if the pale musicianer 
of whom Mr. Wolfe delights to speak had com- 
posed a savage air—and arranged it for a duet of 
dulcimer and viola d’amore. The result is frequent 
confusion and occasional sudden surprise. The 
early “Kensington Gardens” and “The Unknown 
Goddess” accomplished a fusion; the intervening 
“Humoresque” and “News of the Devil” failed of 
complete integration; “Requiem” returned to the 
poet’s strange unity. Mr. Wolfe refuses to define 
his rdle—perhaps he cannot recognize it—and he 
continues to alternate as sardonist, sentimentalist, 
journalist, lyricist. 

In his latest contribution, Mr. Wolfe attempts a 
return to his earliest 2étier—not, I believe, with 
conspicuous success. ‘The reasons are not far to 
seek. It is an older poet who considers the Nursery 
—and one, I suspect, who is not genuinely fond of 
it. Nor one, I might add, who understands it. The 
note of naiveté seems forced; the archness is calcu- 
lated; the humor not merely adult and trickery, ‘but 
bookish. 





They tell me, children, 
you have some 

fugitive Elysi- 
um 

then later: 

and if I play my 
private game 

of being constantly 
the same 

(which is the circumstance 
that wrings 

my heart in ordinary 
things, ) 


This is the tone of the Introduction. The rest 
wavers between amusement and adulation, between 
pleasantry and self-mockery. In “Cursory Rhymes” 
the author begins by being unsure of his audience 
and ends by being unsure of himself. Certain 
sections free themselves of such a charge: “The 
Bluecoat Boy” is Wolfe at his light second-best, 
“The Return of the Fairy” is J. M. Barrie set to 
pirouetting rhyme. But the greater part of this 
jeu d’esprit is an indeterminate mixture of sophis- 
ticated Stevenson, De la Mare, and Father Goose. 
It will, for all its conscious technique, prove to be 
the least considerable of Mr. Wolfe’s minstrelsies; 
most of it is (to borrow another poet’s title) “‘jin- 
gling in the wind.” 

The Epilogue is a set of quatrains on Kipling, 
Andersen (Hans, not Sherwood), Andrew Lang, 
et al.: 


“Praise we therefore famous men” 
and, let who’d succeed them, 
Know they’ll too be famous, when 
a little child shall read them. 


. In Mr. Blunden’s work, tradition declares itself 
definitely. It is explicit in his phraseology and ar- 
rangement, implicit in the very titles of his previous 
Volumes: “English Poems,” “Masks of ‘Time,” 
“The Shepherd,” “To Nature,” “The Waggoner.” 
The rustic idiom so pronounced in the last of these 
is scarcely in evidence in his latest; Mr. Blunden no 
longer depends on those fruity verbs which led the 
Po *t Laureate to write a pamphlet on “The Dialect- 
ical Words in Blunden’s Poems.” No longer 
kn ured (one of the country epithets which explain 
themselves), Mr. Blunden’s verse has become as 
straightforward as his spirit. The first poem (“An 
Ancient Path”) establishes it; so do the sonnets 
“The Immolation,” “Toa Spirit,” “The Unquiet 
Eve.” Even more suggestive are the lines entitled 


“Night-Wind.” 


Along the lifted line of sombre green 

The sunset bonfire calms in golden space, 

The one hedge oak against the splendor seen 

Like a squat idol grossly stares at grace. 

The white star’s come, no witness saw it come, 
The music is the night in reed and thorn; 

The young bird doubts and stirs, then nestles home, 
That winged dew rustles on. 


O Vesper-born, 
Stiff-necked I stand like that hewn knotty tree, 
As if heaven were my halo! Thy dim span 
Seemed scarce from fern to wildbriar; but began 
And died? Thy moment was infinity. 
I bowed not, trembled not; as though I were 
The carven botch of an_idolater. 


This is not to say that Mr. Blunden depends on 
spiritual values for his effects. Some of his verses 
make their appeal on a purely esthetic plane. In- 
dividual lines rise from their context as immediate 
as: 

Rosy belief uplifts her spires 
Anemone-frail in air . . 


or: 


The sun far-off surrendering his tired head. 


But it is Mr. Blunden’s very awareness of his 
limitations that keeps his eyes fixed on the familiar 
landscape. Never spectacular, not often arresting, 
his poetry rests on its appointed level—and remains 

poetry PI 
poetry. Within the tradition, Mr. Blunden is 
secure. 











DR. JOHNSON AND BOSWELL 
From “The Journal of the Tour to the Hebrides,” by James 
Boswell (Dutton). 
See Phoenix Nest, page 


310. 


Arctic Annals 


THE POLAR REGIONS IN THE TTWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY: Their Discovery and In- 
dustrial Evolution. By A. W. Greety. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Company. 1928. 

Reviewed by ViILJALMUR STEFANSSON 

OUR or five years ago, I discovered, to my 

great distress, that General A. W. Greely’s 

“Handbook of Polar Discoveries,” after run- 
ning through five editions, had been allowed to go 
out of print. Judging from this, in 1910 the pub- 
lishers apparently suffered from the common delu- 
sion that interest in polar discovery would subside 
gradually and soon disappear “now that Peary has 
found the North Pole.” 

There has never been a commoner delusion, An 
editor, commonly given credit for having built up 
one of the greatest newspapers in the world, told 
me in 1910 to mark his words, that never there- 
after would anything connected with the Arctic or 
the north polar regions occupy any considerable 
space on the front pages of newspapers. That paper 
had up to that time considered itself doing well 
when it gave to the biggest northern story a three 
column head. Since then, that paper has run a seven 
column head over an Arctic story more than twenty 
times. 

The editor said this to me in 1910, and 1910 is 
the date of the fifth edition after which the great 
work of General Greely was allowed to die. Now 
apparently this classic has been reborn after eigh- 
teen years. We need it more than ever. There is 
no doubt that interest in the North will continue to 
increase. Publisher and author alike have sensed 
the fact, however, that it is gong to be a new kind 


of interest. The heroic figures, the isolated march- 
ers and flyers are going to be fewer hereafter. The 
men may be just as brave, and their work just. as 
worthy, but there will be so many of them that nec- 
On the part of 
the author, this is shown by a slight popularization 
of the text. The publisher has shown it by larger 
type and improved bookmaking in general. Jointly 
they have shown it in a new title. The work started 
out and ran through its five editions as a “Handbook 
of Polar Discoveries.” Now it appears as “The 
Polar Regions in the Twentieth Century.” Then 
follows a revealing sub-title, “Their Discovery and 
Industrial Evolution.” In 1895, when the first 
edition was copyrighted, no one, not even the learned 
author, seems to have had any idea that there could 
be an “Industrial Evolution.” It is good fortune 
that the book was little changed except that it was 
amplified and brought up to date. For in its field, 
it would have been difficult to improve, 


essarily few can be conspicuous. 


Its plan, although adapted for a handbook, is in 
It is to 
trace the discovery of the Arctic with reference to 
the segments into which it is divided. The story of 
each segment goes back to the very beginning, and 
comes down to 1928. It is as if, instead of having 
a history of Europe in one huge volume, you had a 


practice well suited to ordinary reading. 


history of the main countries of Europe, each in a 
small volume. The volumes are not separated but 


are bound together under one cover. 


aM a & 


General Greely is fitted in at least one respect be- 
yond all men now living for the writing of this 
book. For, with a mind keen and resilient, he is 
nevertheless eighty-four years old. Although he be- 
gan his Arctic field work in 1881, such a length of 
career is not approached by any explorer now living. 
In other ways General Greely is well equipped. 
Some explorers, for instance, have been occupied 
exclusively with remote frontiers, but Greely, in his 
capacity as a General in the United States Army, 
was stationed for a number of years in Alaska, which 
is both Arctic and sub-Arctic, and which, under his 
eye, was going through farming, mining, and pas- 
toral development. ‘True enough, this development 
was at that time confined to the sub-Arctic part of 
Alaska, and, as said, the early editions of the book 
do not indicate that Greely at that time foresaw the 
development of the Arctic segment. However, 
when that development came, he was in a better po- 
sition than most to understand it. 

General Greely was abrupt, bitter, and sometimes 
even violent in his middle years, but age has mel- 
lowed him and he is now generous where formerly 
he was no more than just. 
know that there was high feeling between Greely 
and Peary. Like many others of high standing, 
Greely was at first taken in by the specious claims 
of Dr. Cook, and he even put himself on record, 
He shows, therefore, breadth in changing his mind, 


Many have reason to 


and generosity to a rival when he says the follow- 
ing things, among others: 


By a series of voyages and sledge journeys unapproached 
in polar exploration, Robert E. Peary applied his assiduous 
and remarkable energy to the attainment of the North 


Pole 
and 


With a persistence unsurpassed in Arctic annals; Peary 
renewed his polar quest in 1905. 


It is a little unfortunate in this book, if we look 
upon it as popular, but entirely proper if we consider 
it technical, that Greely should record the doubt of 
several authorities that Peary was exactly at the 
mathematical North Pole. If properly understood, 
this statement will not interest the general reader at 
all. If he knows that Peary went as far as the North 
Pole, he is satisfied. 
tronomical and mathematical calculation whether 
there was an error of two or three miles. But those 
who read history and those who want to continue 
their opposition to Peary just because they once com- 
mitted themselves to that view will misunderstand 
and thereafter misquote Greely on the Peary con- 
troversy, just as the fundamentalists have been 
misquoting Bateson on evolution, Bateson, a pro- 
found evolutionist, disbelieved one particular theory 
among the many that had been put forward to ex- 
plain the facts, and was, for his pains, persistently 
misquoted as not believing evolution to be a fact. 
Greely is now in danger of being misquoted to the 
effect that Peary did not go as far as the North Pole, 
when he only means to say that from Peary’s meth- 


It is merely an intricate as- 
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ods, and considering his diary, there is room for 
some dispute as to mathematical exactness. 


About the claim opposed to Peary’s, Greely is 
explicit: 


Dr. Cook claimed to have reached the North Pole in 1906 
(misprint for 1908), a claim generally and properly dis- 
credited, 


The entire public may not find this book quite 

so indispensable as I do. I simply cannot get along 
without it, and bombarded the publishers with letters 
until they finally sent me a copy long in advance of 
the general reviewers. For I write books about the 
Arctic, too, and I constantly use Greely’s accuracy 
against which to check details that come to me from 
other sources. 
_ Ihave noted only one point in which the present 
issue is inferior to the fifth—the absence of a biblio- 
graphy. Librarians should, for the use of scholars 
among their patrons, write into every copy of the 
1928 edition “For extensive bibliography, see last 
chapter of fifth edition.” Doubtless the publishers 
were trying to make the book look popular by having 
no bibliography or notes. It is strange, or perhaps 
it is ominous, that publishers seem so uniformly con- 
vinced that marks indicating particular accuracy or 
scholarship will frighten readers away. Apparently 
they are almost as convinced as theatrical producers 
and movie companies that the public shies away from 
anything that is “educational.” 





Newbold’s ‘Trail 
THE CIPHER OF ROGER BACON. By 
WILLIAM Romaine NEwsoip. Edited by Ro- 
LAND Gruss Kenr. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1928. 
Reviewed by Louis Cons 


University of Illinois 


articles left by the late Newbold and ar- 
ranged with piously intelligent care by Pro- 
fessor Kent. It does not pretend to be a complete 
work and it would be unfair to criticize it as such. 
The Cipher of Roger Bacon is the medium of ex- 
pression used according to Newbold, in the Voynich 
manuscript. ‘The Voynich manuscript is a small 
quarto about nine by six inches, containing 246 pages 
of which thirty-five are text only, while 211 show 
plates touched up for the most part with water-color, 
Mr. Voynich, who bought it in Europe sixteen years 
ago and brought it shortly after to America, in- 
ferred from its history that it might be one of the 
lost treatises in cipher by Roger Bacon. “The 
parchment, the ink, and the style of the drawings 
indicate, in the judgment of experts, England as the 
place and the thirteenth century as the time of 
origin.” The entire manuscript with the exception 
of one sentence and a few interpolations on the last 
pages is in characters unused in any language. 
Among the many who examined the MS, (in- 
cluding my most bewildered self) N. 
sisted and progressed. 


ft present hook is a collection of notes and 


alone per- 
After months of groping 
he came to two conclusions: 1° Each apparently 
simple and single “hieroglyph” of which the writing 
of the Voynich manuscript consists is in reality 
composed of significant elements varying in number 
and so tenuous that they can be seen only with a 
magnifying glass. ‘These significant elements are 
borrowed from Greek shorthand. Roger Bacon as 
a matter of fact alludes to Greek shorthand in his 
authenticated works just as in his “Opus Majus” 
he speaks of Chinese characters as so built up that 
“faciunt in una figura plures literas comprehend- 
entes unam dictionem.” 2° As for the Cipher itself 
the key is contained in a Latin sentence and a few 
interpolations, all written in Roman _ characters, 
which stand out in solitary grandeur on the last page 
of the MS. 

MIHI DABAS MULTAS PORTAS (Thou 
gavest me many doors). The number of letters in 
this sentence is exactly the number of letters in the 
sacred Hebrew Alphabet (as Roger Bacon well 
knew) and practically the number in the Roman 
Alphabet (twenty-two letters). According to N. 
the portae in question are the channels through 
which alphabetic values are transmitted from the 
Key Sentence to the 484 (or 529 according to an 
ulterior stage of N.’s research) biliteral symbols ob- 
tained by coupling each letter of the twenty-two- 
letter alphabet with the twenty-one others. ‘Thus 
the initial step was to write the letters of the Roman 
alphabet in succession under the letters of the Key 
Sentence. From this simple operation are derived 


independently twelve other alphabets (two uniliteral 
and ten biliteral) the values of which are primarily 
based upon the order of the ordinary alphabet and 
that of the alphabet reversed. But these values, 
except in the Key itself, serve merely as signs from 
which the actual letters of the text are obtained by 
substituting for them their equivalents as given in 
the uniliteral reversion alphabet, this last being prac- 
tically defined as that obtained by the opposition of 
the letters of the ordinary alphabet on the left of 
the letters of the Key Sentence (a=M, b=I, c=C, 
etc.). As for the biliteral alphabets they are de- 
rived by assigning to the letters of the Key Sentence, 
taken no longer one by one but two by two, alpha- 
betic equivalents analogous to those of the uniliteral 
alphabets. The alphabetic values of the biliteral 
symbols were inferred from the phonetic values. 
This means that according to N. the definitive text 
was treated as written not in the traditional alphabet 
but in a simplified phonetic alphabet of eleven let- 
ters. For instance the name Bacon (read by N. 
in the Key Sentence with its interpolations) spells 
Pacen, the labials P and B being one single letter, 
as are the vowels E and O. This cutting in half 
of the ordinary alphabet enabled, of course, the 
scriptor to double up at a stroke the total number of 
symbols available for representing each individual 
letter. The vice, the perversity of this cipher (of 
which in the space at my disposal I can give only a 
very gross approximation), is its flexibility and the 
plethora of possible equivalents. The only proof 
that the deciphering is correct is the regular occur- 
rence at close intervals of words appropriate in syn- 


tax and logic to the preceding text. ‘The reconstruc- 


tion is very slow and very hard work. The opaque 
screen of seven centuries between the cipherer and 
the decipherer is an obstacle to the clear appercep- 
tion by the decipherer of associations of ideas and 
ellipses of language that would have been child’s play 
for the confidential reader of the thirteenth century. 


es SS 


However, if ever a man of our own times was 
well armed for this struggle it was Newbold. Be- 
sides the gift for taking infinite pains, he had an 
astonishing familiarity with the thought and the lore 
of medieval times. At the same time the yery fact 
that he was so deeply steeped in Baconian lore raises 
an objection: To what extent was he carried away 
by his subconscious knowledge? I believe that it is 
more difficult to ascribe all of N.’s readings to 
Chance and to the Subconscious than to the essential 
accuracy of his working principles. In spite of 
stupendous labor, N. succeeded before his untimely 
death in reading only a few pages of the Voynich 
MS. It seems to me that if his imagination had 
carried him away it would have carried him much 
faster. In the few pages deciphered, he read a 
number of items which, according to all probability 
and all probity, were not known to him and yet 
have been verified from other sources: the date of 
the comet of 1273, the location of the Great Nebula 
Andromeda; the annular eclipse of 1290; and, in 
cipher documents of the Latin form taken from 
the authenticated works of Roger Bacon, the ac- 
count of riots at Oxford in 1273, as well as a 
strange and apparently unmanageable formula for 
the production of metallic copper, which on trial 
worked. 

It is not only from N’s readings but it is from 
the drawings of the Voynich MS. that emerges the 
sphinx-like figure of Roger Bacon as a forerunner 
of modern science. In his book, “The Medieval 
Renaissance” the eminent historian, Charles Homer 
Haskins, contests the creative originality of Roger 
Bacon. But if the Voynich MS. is the work of 
Bacon and even if one limits oneself to the most 
plausible interpretation of the plates, then we have 
a Roger Bacon armed with a microscope and a 
telescope as well as with astonishing powers of 
minute observation. (See especially Plates VIT and 
VIII which N.’s interpretation shows to be the de- 
velopment of the Ovum). And if neither the MS. 
nor the plates are the work of Roger Bacon then 
we have to look for a new star in the sky of the 
medieval Renaissance. 

The reviewer, laying his emaciated article on its 
Procrustean bed, can only hope that N.’s researches 
will be judged only by those who have taken the 
trouble to ponder thoroughly the book itself. May 
Newbold’s great and pathetic memory be spared not 
only the light banter of heavy minds, but the mystic 
acquiescence of impulsive enthusiasts. He found the 
way, started on it, and fell, May other searchers 
take up the scent and follow Newbold’s trail. 


Growing Pains 
(Continued from page 289) 


guided by machinery until city and country alike 
become an extension of man’s best self in which he 
moves freely and wisely, working little, playing 
much, acquiring leisure and judgment and taste. 
They admire machines so much that they believe 
man must and will live up to his creatures. 
Emerson admired the potentialities of the human 
spirit, and felt that Concord had only to be told of 
what it could accomplish in order to have the thing 
done. 7 

We are always worshipping some new god in this 
country—Jehovah of the Puritans, Manifest Des. 
tiny, Free Land and the Pioneer, The Old Oaken 
Bucket, Prosperity. Perhaps it will do us good to 
romanticize the machine. But it is to be hoped that 
some American intellectuals will stay in the oppo- 
sition. Wit, learning, and polished imaginations, 
have all, as Professor Beard said in last week’s Re- 
view, come from minds urbanized in the industrial 
city. Flora and the country green have not been 
remarkable for progress. But we do not want prog- 
ress in everything. If it has taken a town to shape 
a wit, it has often required some essential relation- 
ship to nature and the soil to bring it to the ripeness 
of expression. Professor Beard’s literary men most 
of them lived, or had lived, in the country. You 
can’t yet make October by machinery. So let us 
not write ballads only of machinery, etch only rail- 
road yards and skyscrapers, snuff coal smoke too 
greedily, praise architecture in proportion to its 
raucousness, hold up an automobile for every family 
as an ultimate ideal, until there are proofs that indus- 
trial man can be made to use his new advantages, 
For at bottom the whole question is whether the indi- 
vidual can survive the mechanical improvement of 
the mass. 

The books mentioned above are to be recom- 
mended, for they are calculated to enlighten many 
who do not yet realize what profound changes are 
being wrought by merely making wheels go round 
faster and new waves traverse the air. In the course 
of the argument it becomes clear that the peevish 
intellectuals of the last decades were often criti- 
cizing America for what were only the growing 
pains of the Industrial Revolution. 


——_ — oe 


Jack Conway, widely admired in theatrical cir- 
cles and New York journalism, died suddenly in 
Bermuda on October 2, of heart disease. Conway 
had been for fifteen years on the staff of Variety, 
and was highly esteemed by the theatrical profession 
as a shrewd, saline, fearless critic. His specialties 
as a reviewer were vaudeville, burlesque,,and mus- 
ical comedy; but he was principally noted as the 
originator of a large proportion of the Broadway 
argot that has spread so widely in recent years. 
Many writers far better known to the general public 
were not slow to pick up the brilliant verbal tricks 
that Jack Conway originated spontaneously in the 
columns of Variety. He was not merely a playboy 
in slang: he was a careful student of the vulgate 
lingo, and had long projected a slang dictionary. 

More than any journalist of recent times, Jack 
Conway was a specialized product of Broadway; 
and the theatrical profession mourned his untimely 
death with profound sorrow. Variety said of him 
“Tack Conway was the apotheosis of Broadway's 
soul. He was its interpreter, its biographer, its his- 
torian. Because he made Broadway laugh, he made 
Broadway cry. Because he loved Broadway, Broad- 
way loved him. Because he belonged, Broadway 
let him take liberties with Broadway. Because he 
wrote as he thought, Broadway thought as he wrote. 
Because he was on the level they respected him 
on the Square.” 
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The T'wo-Edged Blade 


GIANTKILLER. By Ecmer Davis. New York: 
1928. $2.50. 


Reviewed by STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 
Author of “John Brown’s Body” 


R. DAVIS'S title cuts both ways. That it 
should do so is obviously his intention— 
and that it does so too neatly is the central 

fault of his book. Through the long and adroitly- 
woven tapestry of his first historical novel, two fig- 
ures walk together—David, the artist-politician, 
eternally deluding others into killing his giants for 
him—Joab, the man of blood, the necessary tool 
and scapegoat of statecraft, the fellow who obeys 
his orders through blood to a bloody end. The men 
of blood do the fighting, the kings take the credit. 
Above them is a God who cares only for results— 
and between them, under that God, they make 
Israel a nation so that David may die in a soft bed at 
last, eaten up by his own appetites, and Joab won- 
ders, with our most popular modern brand of disillu- 
sion, just what it was all about, in the moment before 
he faces Benaiah’s spear. That is the theme of the 
bock—it is a satiric theme—and readers who expect 
to find in Mr. Davis’s revaluation of bygone strifes 
in Palestine any trace of that quality so vaguely 
called glamor are hereby warned away. Mr. Davis 
is not going to stand any nonsense from the Old 
Testament when it comes to miracles—and the 
Philistine at last has his day in court. 

All of which may sound as if “Giantkiller” were, 
first of all, a dry book, and second, a bigoted one, 
with that peculiarly narrow form of bigotry which 
consists in substituting blackwash for whitewash 
when dealing with figures of legend. It is neither. 
It is a packed and rapid narrative which, in describ- 
ing a confused period and a set of peoples as con- 
fused as the time, often does so with a really re- 
markable clarity and skill. ‘The exceedingly in- 
volved clan-politics of Israel and Judah are unrav- 
elled for the average reader with great adroitness— 
and where, as Mr. Davis frankly admits in his 
“Author’s Note,” he has either guessed or resorted 
to deliberate anachronisms—all one average reader 
can say is that the guesses seem extremely plausible 
and that the anachronisms do not jar. And there is 
more than that. There is, in the superb sketch of 
Abner, a genuine human being—and that of an un- 
common stripe—clearly seen, clearly set down, con- 
sistent with himself and his time. And, in many 
places in the book, there are such things as the smell 
of a foreign countryside, the noise of an army on 
the march, the uproar of battle, the strange shifts 
and compromises of men in exile—all admirably 
done. Here Mr. Davis has seen and created justly, 
without regard for his thesis—and here he is at his 
best. aa: 2 

As far as the controversial aspects of the book are 
concerned, this reviewer has little to say. Such in- 
cidents as the accidental killing of Goliath (who 
is only some eight feet high with his helmet off) 
by a drunken soldier and David’s subsequent theft 
of the trophy-head will irritate a certain class of 
readers as surely as it will delight another class. 
And neither their irritation nor their delight will 
have any particular bearing on the merits or demerits 
of “Giantkiller” as a novel. I for one am entirely 
willing to take Mr. Davis’s word for it that he has 
studied his sources and that his history “embodies 
the soundest conclusions of modern critical scholar- 
ship”—with a slight mental reservation that even 
“the soundest conclusions of modern critical scholar- 
ship” may not have the infallibility of a Papal Bull. 
In any case, it is Mr. Davis’s business, as a writer, to 
deal with his material as he chooses, once he has as- 
As for the actual talk of his 
characters—they certainly do not speak the English 
of the King James Version (as why should they? ), 
but he has in the main resisted the temptation of 
having them drop into contemporary slang just to 
show what good fellows they are. 

A somewhat less obvious temptation he has not 
resisted. When Nathan the prophet, for instance, 
tor 


sembled his testimony. 


congratulates the hosts of Israel on ‘‘a victory 
clean living’—well, the victory may be one for 
Mr. Davis’s satire, but it is a pretty obvious victory, 
pretty obviously gained. ‘The same defect mars the 
character of ‘Bathsheba, who starts out credibly 
enough and then in her “big scene” with Joab— 
and there is nothing else to call it but a “big scene” 
—suddenly begins talking like the heroine in an 
unsuccessful first draft of an early novel by Shaw. 
These characters have heen real for a while, then 


suddenly they are puppets again, pushed about on the 
stage to make a point of irony. But the point is too 
easy a one—and we have seen the same puppets too 
many times before. 

It is here, I think, that we touch upon the central 
flaw in the book. Mr. Davis persists in shooting sit- 
ting game—and his David, for all the care and 
pains expended upon him, becomes more of a target 
than a man before the book is half over. The red- 
haired boy, so drunk on his own verse that he knows 
he can kill the giant, waking sobered next morning 
to face the incredible fact that he has actually prom- 
ised to do so—that boy may not be Scriptural, but he 
is entirely believeable. But, later on, he becomes a 
little too conveniently the complete scoundrel nec- 
essary to Mr. Davis’s thesis—a sort of humorless 
(and ultimately both craven and_ bloodthirsty) 
Charles II adorned with the conventional eccen- 
tricities of a second-rate poet of the ’nineties. We 
still follow his devious sleights with interest, but it 
is the interest devoted to a series of card-tricks rather 
than to a character. How will Mr. Davis ra- 
tionalize this miracle+-and how will he get around 
that one? —and it says a good deal for Mr, Davis’s 
abilities in rationalization, that we continue to fol- 
low till the end. True, there is always Joab, and 
it is upon Joab that the emphasis of the story quite 
rightly rests. But even Joab, once he is back from 
wandering after strange gods, becomes more the 
Strong Silent Man Who Doesn’t Understand 
Women or Politicians than the living being he was 
be fore. 








A DRAWING 


BY 
STEPHEN VINCENT 


THEODORE SCHEEL OF 
BENET 

For that is what Mr. Davis has done. He has 
made a colorable and lively reconstruction of a by- 
gone age—and he has created certain characters. 
But these characters he has set in a rigid scheme of 
satire, and where the scheme and the characters do 
the 


I am not inveighing against satire 


not jibe, he has sacrificed characters to the 


scheme. I am 
certainly not questioning either the fitness or the 
propriety of Mr. Davis’s applying it to a Biblical 
theme. But I do think that in this particular book, 
Mr. Davis has allowed his thesis to override him and 
that he has thrown away too often certain essential 
values of narrative in order to make an easy satiric 
It is a spirited and readable novel—tt will be 
But essentially it 
And T think that 


Mr. Davis intended something more. 


point. 
widely read and much discussed. 


goes no deeper than the plaster. 


et ee 


An enterprise that has been delayed by various 
difficulties belonging to the unusualness of the task, 
is about to come to fruition at last. Chapman 


& Hall of London are 


the more famous works of legend, fable, and ro- 


about to issue in succession 


mance belonging to the chief lands of the East. 
Sir Denison Ross is the editor. The first volume is 
to be “Hitopadesa,” the old Sanskrit collection of 
Indian stories for instruction through amusement. 
Its frontispiece is a jungle-fantasy, and the introduc- 
tion, by Lionel Barnett, of the Bristol Museum, is 
both learned and lively. 


Black, White, and Tan 
THE COMING OF THE LORD. 
GERTRUDE MILLIn. New York: 

right. 1928. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Eart A, ALDRICH 


By SARAH 
Horace Live- 


HE central narrative of this novel, the theme 

which is, as novel, its excuse for being, is sim- 

ple and easily told. It concerns primarily 
Saul Nathan, Jew and physician, fresh from a Lon- 
don hospital, who comes to Gibeon, a South African 
Gopher Prairie, to build up a practice. Lack of 
other intellectual companionship throws him with 
Hermia Duerden, wife of Arnold Duerden, late of 
the British army, who should never have been de- 
mobilized, for he has not the intelligence to make 
a living at his profession. 


His wife loves, pardons, 
and supports him. 


She and Saul are attracted to 
one another chiefly for things of the mind, but this 
would not be a twentieth century novel 
not a novel at all—if they felt no more. Various 
motives bring Dr. Diethelm, German physician in 
Gibeon, to taunt Arnold in public about the affair. 
Arnold beats him severely, and Hermia and Saul, 
rendered increasingly self-conscious, proceed to a 


perhaps 


curlous scene in which Saul reluctantly reveals to 


Hermia his slowly rising passion. She is repelled 
but interested and expectant; there is no telling the 
outcome had not Arnold arrived on the scene. 
completely unstrung, continues his theme 


thrown 


Saul, 
ind is 
Arnold closes his life to 
Hermia, who leaves his house and passes out of 


trom the house. 
the 
story; Saul is put out of the way by a machine-gun 
bullet. 

This, as was said, is the plot, and it is in itself un- 
remarkable, except perhaps in its analysis of Saul 
and of Hermia Duerden, who enjoys using her sex, 
The 


though she has no desire to play the game out 


real excellence lies in the telling. As a picture of 
the way in which a pair that amid ordinary condi- 
tions could have been friends, but no more, for 
years or for life, are by externalities pushed into 
disaster the story is clever, even brilliant Mrs. 
Millin tells it impersonally and well; she keeps her 
hands off in an extraordinary fashion. The chief 
fault to be found with her “‘action”’ that it falls 
to pieces and disperses, as if the author did not know 


when her people were affected by their experiences. 
It fails, if a 200d book may so f ul, In arti 


a bd Mt 


stry 


Nor is this the only artistic defect, though the 
casual reader the others may 
The interest of the 


than the plot warrants by 


seem rather to be K- 
book l 


factitious complications 


cellences. made greate! 
One isa pervading atmosphe¢ re of national and racial 
prejudice, part of which is justifiable, affecting the 


story itself, since it enters into the congeries of mo- 


tives involved in Saul and Hermia, and since it 1s one 
of the motives that makes Diethelm publicly taunt 
Duerden about his wife. But this racial difficulty 


involves not only English, Germans, and Jews; it 
also entangles the imported Hindus and the native 
African Kaffirs, like. 


Hence much of it is really entral 


stocks Bantus, and the 
external to the 
theme, but it is given an artificial prominence by a 


series of incidents which are intruded into the main 


strand and seem a part of it, since they remotely 
implicate the central characters. Yet they are not 
truly necessary to the story. The second extern i 


clement is the presence on a plateau near Gibeon of 
twenty-five hundred primitive black Christians, 
At the bottom of their 
faith, and accounting for their presence, is an 
practical literal interpretation of Holy Writ, which 
CX- 


calling themselves Levites. 
. im- 
has led them to consume all that they had in 
pectation of a sabbath year of rest, during which the 
Lord would come again, and in which he would 
The failure of the Lord to do 
in Gibeon, 


provide for his own. 
either is the cause of crescent uneasiness 
and the uneasiness gives Arnold Duerden his chance 
to be He 
Vigilants and when the failure of supplies within the 
Levite camp is succeeded by hunger and theft he 
leads an attack on the blacks, the attack in 
Saul meets his convenient. but imperfectly motivated 


of consequence. raises a company of 


which 


end, 
All these things together make 
and in spite of the foregoing criticism it can be 


in unusual book, 


] 
sala 


that the racial problem and the menacing encamp- 
ment of Levites are not necessarily extrinsic. \ 
novel conceived on a large scale might well com- 
prehend them all. But this novel is not conceived 
on a large scale. It is conceived in parts. The 


links which bind Saul and the Duerdens to the blacks 
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are not close enough. The racial problem is often 
merely a complicating, not a necessary, factor. It 
is almost fair to say that the Levites exist only to 
give the book an atmosphere of uneasiness and ten- 
sion, and to provide some means for killing Saul. 
Yet the battle might quite as well have killed Duer- 
den, a result which would perhaps have solved the 
human problem, whereas the death of Saul left 
matters at loose ends. The realist may object, “But 
that is life.” And to that objection there is one 
reply, sufficient, though its sufficiency is not under- 
stood by realists: it is the function of art to perceive 
life in wholes, to see the pervading unity of action, 
to catch up the ends which men call loose, and to 
show that movements which are significant to the 
human soul have their results in the soul. Saul, 
it is true, died, and what his soul felt we cannot 
know; but Hermia and Arnold Duerden lived on. 
What were the abiding results in them? And that 
is something which Mrs, Millin has failed to tell 


us, 





A Gay Fantasia 


JINGLING IN THE WIND. By Exizasetu 
Mapox Roperts. New York: Viking Press. 
1928. $2. 

Reviewed by ALLAN NEvINs 

OTHING Miss Roberts does is unworthy 

of careful attention; and while readers 

should be warned that this is a gay fantasia, 

bit of harlequinade, a fabric of mockery, they 
should also realize that it is not all mere frivolity. 

ler bubble of nonsense is streaked with satire and 
occasionally iridescent with beauty. It is a tale to 
be read, not too seriously, but deliberately, to savor 
its unusual qualities. The slow poetic verity of 
“The Time of Man” and the grim staccato prob- 
ing of “My Heart and My Flesh,” the one a pic- 
ture of the happy vagabond traits of the South and 
the other of its worst elements of social degenera- 
tion, have given way to a mood of saucy gaiety, 
largely divorced from section or time. Miss Rob- 
erts has leaped with Alice through the looking glass 
and found behind it a land that is half America and 
half cloudland in a diverting mixture. 

Jeremy of Jason County, professional rainmaker, 
is the hero; a student, a man of good plain sense, and 
a mixer, “not stuck up and all big words and the 
like, but easy to know.” Yet he is also a poet. He 
lives with his brother and sister-in-law, Clara Belle; 
he has the quiet country tastes suitable to his up- 
bringing and poetic mind, but he nevertheless thirsts 
alittle for experience; and as he walks in his lonely 
way with phantoms of his own creation, chiefly wo- 
men, he longs for flesh and blood. He stands high 
in his calling, and nobody is better at sitting “all 
night in his seat in the cab of the rain instrument 
: > Obviously he needs a help- 
meet, and in the end this book is enough of a ro- 
He courts and marries 
Tulip McAfee, herself a rainmaker of great fame, 
and with her settles down to the work of conduct- 
ing a Masculine Renaissance. 
this happens, Jeremy has left Jason 
County, travelled afar, and met many men and 
These travels begin when he is induced 
to visit the Rainmakers’ Convention, held in the 
metropolis, where he is ultimately hailed as the chief 
of the craft and all but worshipped by the public as 
a Rain Bat. On this momentous trip he goes first 
to Hummingbird, a busy little town, and from it 
takes a motorbus which finally breaks down “beside 
a liquidambar tree a few paces from a gnarled thorn- 
bush.” ‘The company gather on the grass, and tell 
stories, which fill up a good part of Miss Roberts’s 
slender volume. Of these tales the best is easily 
that of the man in pepper and salt clothes, who re- 
lates the career of Lester Tookington and his wife 
Zelda. ‘These are once-aged people who have taken 
gland treatment—the wife twice—and been reduced 
to the happy twenties. Unfortunately, Zelda has a 
bad habit of recalling events of the far past, such 
as the Specie Circular of 1836, the Nullification 
Ordinance, and the political rallies when Van Buren 
was out for President. “Fhe ensuing complications 
are crazy, but in their fashion instructive. So, 
equally, are the complications in the clergyman’s 
story of Adam, whose dialogues with various per- 
sons in the Garden of Eden, 4004 B. C., provoke 
a general discussion under the liquidambar tree. In 
this discussion, as in the tales, we suspect Miss Rob- 
erts of meaning rather more than meets the casual 


conducting a shower.’ 


mance to supply him one. 


Before 


adventures. 





eye. 
The Rainmakers’ Convention is a high-spirited 


affair, in whose doings we perceive dimly a good 
many familiar figures. There is Ahab Crouch, the 
evangelist, who leads a terrific assault upon the sci- 
entific rain-producers because their achievements 
seem to conflict with the idea of God’s omnipotent 
and exclusive control of the weather. This funda- 
mentalist has to be crushed, and Jeremy, who con- 
ducts the triumphant rain-display at the convention, 
does it. Another figure is the great magnate Breed, 
who rules the convention city from his Capitoline 
suite. He is surrounded with “lesser men of wealth, 
hawk-eyed, beak-nosed. Medicis, love-me-for-the- 
world-is-mine men of a thousand tricks, fuddled 
with getting, having yachts, camps, polo ponies, 
beauties, universities, dairy farms, and presidents 
among their gimcracks.” ‘They conduct a search at 
this convention for a poet, whose time they hope to 
buy on a cheaper basis than the standard $400 a 
year rate. Unfortunately the poets are all gone. 
They have been sent out of America by foundations 
and philanthropists offering fat prizes and fellow- 
ships to keep them in Europe, and the only one who 
remains is a poor disguised fellow who proves only 
half satisfactory. 
s&s Ss 

In the end the convention culminates in a great 
procession, offering yet another opportunity for Miss 
Roberts’s mixture of madcap gaiety, poetry, and 
satire. Jeremy as the all-worshipped Rain-Bat holds 
a prominent place in the proceedings. Behind 
soldiery and police in the parade come two mon- 
strous giants, cheek to jowl, their stride eight yards 
in length; giants of whom we seem to have heard 
in this campaign year. “One was named Forbid- 
ding and the other was Ginbreath, It was said that 
they engendered each other, for they were of such 
a substance or kind that where they touched to- 
gether they were continually renewed. They were 
not alike in appearance, for while both had long 
jaws and slouch ears, Forbidding was ascetic about 
the mouth, and had a lean countenance in spite of 
his good-fellowship with the other. Ginbreath had 
a loose lip and smiling cheek, but he was ascetic 
about the skull.” However, Jeremy breaks away 
from the noisy procession, and especially from the 
entourage of the greatest giant of them all, Bruit- 
about or Advertising, to seek the country and hold 
communion under a bush with a spider. 

Many readers—perhaps most—will not like this 
fantastic and erratic tale. Many more will, we 
should trust, like its beautiful style, its recurrent 
sentences and paragraphs of rare beauty, its mock- 
ing and elusive satire. It is a gentle, clouded form 
of satire, sometimes rather wistful, and seldom more 
than reproachful. It is a mockery that shifts and 
changes in color and form from page to page, usu- 
ally defying analysis. The poetry dances, disap- 
pears, and reappears. To enjoy the book the reader 
must surrender himself to its capricious humor, its 
elfish alternation of tenderness and laughter, its 
opal combination of fire and vapor, its sudden as- 
cents from rough homeliness to lyricism. We hope 
Miss Roberts will not do it again; that she will go 
back to the form and spirit of her first and greatest 
success, “The Time of Man.” But we can be glad 
that she has paused to do it once. 





Modern Lighting 


LL day—speaking for these islands—our 
tone of living is conditioned for us: rain- 
light, sunlight, penetrating fogginess, or a 
metallic sunlessness that lets nothing through, Win- 
dows admit these facts, mirrors record them; we 
modify them the little that we may. But past 
twilight, we can create circumstance. In the smaller 
visible world we enlarge personally. Living is less 
that affair of function we were forced to suspect, 
more an affair of esthetics. Coming in, going out, 
sitting still, looking—all our little tentative touches 
upon the actual gain in deliberation. We can ar- 
range our lighting. We work like sculptors upon 
these blocks of pregnant darkness rooms have _ be- 
come. We can control shadow, place, check, and 
tone light. The response from a light-switch, the 
bringing in of a candle is acute, personal as a per- 
ception. 
It comes, of course, from yet another of those 


literary recognitions. We have travelled—been 
carried—some way since “She lit all the lamps to 
give the room a festive appearance” and “‘the fire- 
light had a cheerful glow.” All the time, we per- 
mit those writers to sharpen perception for us to the 
foremost, most brittle pencil-point, upon which at 
the ever-expected, supreme personal crisis we should 
not dare to press. In this case, we have uncovered 
for exploitation that most profound, implicit sen- 
sitiveness of our childhood—to the idea of light, 
Light as a sinister energy, not the universal mild 
exposure of day. There was the lamp-lighter mys- 
tery, the tabu on matches, that response—with dread 
—to poetry: “Lead Kindly Light,” “The Dong 
with the Luminous nose”; that excitement, before 
the most homely approach, of light coming up 
through bannisters on a staircase wall, the L of a 
door widening. 
cs Fe 


Who—since Da Vinci’s note-books first made the 
thing explicit—first carried on to literature this ex- 
ploitation of a particular sensitiveness? It was in 
“Madame Bovary” with its recurrent “crepuscule” 
that I had my first literary sense of the Vinci-esque 
chiaroscuro, The peculiar horror of Emma 
Bovary’s fight for emotional survival is that it seems 
to be carried on in a succession of cold Norman 
half-lights: her domestic interior, woods, riverside, 
muffled hotel bedroom; the death-panic in those 
darkening fields. Conrad’s chiaroscuro is remark- 
able: his chief power. In “Victory,” man and 
woman talk in a room “like a cage” from the shad- 
ows cast on the wall from a lantern set on the floor, 
The old merchant with his candle precedes Lord 
Jim down a chain of dark rooms stacked with pol- 
ished furniture. Stevenson mastered the method: 
particularly, a moving candle tightens the mood of 
“Markheim.” Throughout the “Tales,” Poe 
flourishes the Method: those red window-panes, the 
moon grinning suddenly through the splitting house- 
walls. Proust’s pressure upon one’s nerves of his 
super-reality—first pleasurable, then almost agoniz- 
ing—works this way: that intolerable high-up Bulks 
bedroom is glazed with sea-reflections. St. Loup’s 
favored restaurant casts out into the fog its squares 
of light. Swann has to explain to the Duchesse, 
with embarrassment, how his death may prevent him 
from going with her to Italy—in social summer 
half-light, before a ball. In just how deep a tone 
of dusk Allbutine played the pianola, we shall not 
forget. . . . In “Wuthering Heights” firelight is 
demoniacal, like nursery firelight through a fevered 
night. 

But genius and even very high talent transcend 
method, manner, to blunder, almost, upon these 
felicities. The best in writing to-day is its fine 
rather humble craftsmanship, of which manner 1s 
at once the tool and the enemy. Writers need an 
intense guardedness, a flair for the first breath of de- 
cline or exhaustion equal only to the modiste’s. 
Already, perhaps, the “usual” manner is beginning 
to be discarded. ‘There may be a return to sheer 
narrative, the: “And then... and then 
the suspense-element, no pause to say: “And picture. 

”’ The appeal will be chiefly to the ear. Re- 
sponses will become elementary.  Firelight will, 
once more, signalize only the momentous return 0! 
the traveller out of the dark and rain. 


es & 





Perhaps then we shall stage our lives less care- 
fully. . . . But meanwhile, this affectability of 
our’s has been recognized commercially. The Shops 
will nurse this fad, like other fads, with a certain 
tenderness. Electric candlesticks are delicate with 
shields, to turn light back against the panelling. 
Impenetrably ornate pendant bowls toss light up to 
the ceiling, away from the eyes. Quite out of date 
is the diffused mild rosiness in which the Edwardian 
ladies bared, to drawing-rooms, their unscorched 
shoulders, but the shops are now bright with secre 
tive, pleated shades which can space a whole room 
out into colored islands. And in these, or under, 
we appear as we would wish to appear and have out 
friends all “placed” to perfection. Only in the re 
moter English provinces, in Irish cities where we 
are naive with dignity, does incandescence still blare 
unchecked and electricity frown boldly. And in the 
villa drawing-rooms of North Oxford light comes 
down steep, distending intellectual eyeballs, out- 
raging a sense kept delicate for the faint relief 0! 
facades and silver outlines on the Cherwell trees: 
Powerful minds interlock, and meanwhile light 
drifts and trickles down on the moiré wallpaper. 

EvizABETH BowEN. 
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BOWLING GREEN 

HRP PITS TS RE POPS RS TS SS RF 
A Casual Anthology 


HE other day, having tea in a country library 
on Long Island, my eye fell upon a little 
copy of Cobden-Sanderson’s Credo, which 

[ had never seen before. It belongs to a lady who 
was herself a pupil of Cobden-Sanderson and is an 
understanding curator of beautiful things. She 
gave me permission to reprint it here. Only a few 
copies were printed, at the famous Doves Press in 
Hammersmith (in 1908) and probably not many 
in this audience have seen it. 

& & & 

CREDO 
¢] BELIEVE IN INFINITE SPACE AND IN ETERNAL 
TIME. 
(1 believe in the innumerable & infinitely distant stars. 
{] believe in the sun, & in the wanderers, the planets. 
©] believe in the earth, and in the silver moon; & I believe 
a day & night, in the seasons, summer & winter, & spring 
& autumn; and 
{1 believe and I see that as the earth turns upon itself we 
pass into the light and wake to life & die downward into 
darkness and the sleep of rest, and that we are one in life 
and sleep with the earth’s self; and 
{1 believe & see that as the earth, turning upon itself, 
whirls round the sun, the earth wakes to life in spring, to 
the full pomp of summer, and dies rhythmically downward 
to autumn, and to the sleep of winter, and round & round 
to other springs, and other summers, year after year, age 
after age; & I see that in the seasons, too, man is one & 
one with the earth, & with the sun, and in their changes 
lives; and 
{1 believe & see that nor the sun, nor earth, nor man has 
been always thus; but as the earth wakes to spring so has 
the universe awoken out of seeming nothing & passed out- 
ward into all forms of Being; and 
{I believe and see that the universe so awoke before man 
was, & passed into life unwitnessed and alone. 
{Then man came. 
{And I believe and see that in man’s mind the world of 
the unwitnessed past, and of today, comes to consciousness 
& in man’s mind is man. And 
{I believe and see that the brightly illumined to-day, or 
the shadowed rest of to-night, is but as the turning of a 
page of the great Book, the Book of Life, and that to- 
morrow and to-morrow, other illumined pages, will be 
turned for other and other races & other & other generations 
of mankind, given out by the ever-giving earth for its own 
astonishment and delight, whilst we of to-day shall have 
passed into the eternal silence of all that has been, as into 
the night passes the day, and into winter summer, 
{Such is the universe, such, of man, the Vision. To see, 
to be, to do, to die forgetting all, such is man’s life; whilst 
for other times, for other men, the vision survives, ever 
widening, ever deepening, till all shall be in all and Progress 
ease; then shall the great world begin again, & mind, to 
witness it; but of that new world & witness, who shall to- 
lay so much as dream! for man to-day is the world only 
f to-day, and before he dies forgetting it, let each man 
stand up and see and witness to it! It is around us; it is 
ourselves. To the uttermost rim, then, push the Vision of 
to-day, see it, be it, live it, then die to give place to the 
minds yet to be born, & over our grave shall eternal Time, 
the mother of all that is, keep watch, perhaps keep watch 
till another Life begin! 
| This is the Vision, the life, of man; & of it shall be born 
all things noble, and all things just, the tenderness of the 
infinitely great, the greatness of the infinitely little, the love 
f holiness and of God, man’s maker and his own. 

T. J. COBDEN-SANDERSON, 1906. 
ses Ss 
I recall your magnanimous commands. To avoid allu- 

siveness and the mixing of themes. To beware in this dan- 
gerous mission women’s souls and poor men’s drink. To 
flee the two enemies of writing, laziness and sickening in- 
dustry. Not “to seek smartness by hiding enthusiasm,” as 
our old wives’ proverb has it. To remain solitary without 
being lonely, and active but not busy. 

—WILLIAM BOoLiTHo, in The New York World, 

es Fs 


Cheltenham, Pa., writes: 

I wish you would look up the Chicago Open Court, 
August 1908, and read Pigs in a Vegetarian Sunday School. 
It is about a vegetarian conventicle which was turned into 
a sausage mill, justifying my moral: “On the physical 
plane the Devil is stronger than God.” The article was 
confirmed by the then vegetarian pastor, Henry S. Clubb, 
of Colchester and Philadelphia (1827-1921). 

st Ss SS 
After the death of the late Charles Vale, the bril- 
liant cataloguer of the Anderson Galleries, the fol- 
lowing unpublished poem was found among his 
Papers: 
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KESTREVEN 


If I might walk, when I am dead, 

Among the places I have known; 

If sometimes, restless, I might tread 

In spirit where my flowers have grown; 
Could watch the things I still shall crave, 


Though I must pass unseen, alone, 

I should not care in what strange grave 
The empty husk of me were thrown. 
But howsoever wide the sky 

Or broad the bounds of any heaven 
Or deep the tomb where I might lie, 
I’d come back home to old Kestreven: 
Unless life ends in endless sleep 

And all is darkness when we die 

And there is nothing we may keep 

Of this mirage that passes by. 


& & & 


Captain Felix Riesenberg, in his spirited weekly 
causerie in the Nautical Gazette, describes his sen- 
sations during a recent voyage to Germany—his first 
sea voyage as a passenger in twenty years: 

My first seidel of Pilsner gave me quite a shock. After 
a long apprenticeship with near-beer I looked for the 
familiar bubbling of the stuff, and the sudden but evanes- 
cent foam of the ersatz article. There was no bubbling 
of the brew, and the collar was as firm and heavy as 
cream, and hung on with no sign of abatement. With 
great and unholy satisfaction you lift the seidel to your un- 
accustomed lips and take a great breath of the amber liquor. 
You do not then fall down into a drunken stupor and im- 
mediately squander all of your life’s savings, nor do you 
start in to beat up the wife, or whale the suffering kids 
with whatever comes to hand. My own testimony, speaking 
as a first-class passenger, is that you feel remarkably re- 
freshed, and.just a bit more human. The economic situa- 
tion remains almost as before, for the cost is seven and a 
half cents for a quarter liter, and the government (of the 
German Reich) has placed a mark on the glass so that no 
cheating can occur in the matter of too deep a collar. The 
government intends that you shall get all the beer you pay 
for. This strange notion made me quite dizzy, for a mo- 
ment, until I sobered up on a second seidel, just to make 
sure that all was real 

ss Ss 

A certain New York club, which by longstanding 
etiquette is never identified in public print, congratu- 
lates itself in its bulletin to members upon improve- 
ments made in the kitchen: 

Food can now be cooked in the kitchen by a chef without 
asbestos feet. He no longer has to stand on the stove. 
There is ample storage for our other egg, and the tripe 
which must be kept at all times for Don Marquis can now 
be housed in some other way than by hanging it on a line 
like a blanket. So vast are the ice boxes that it may be 
necessary to purchase a dog team for the use of the staff 
when they enter in search of steak. 

a & & 

Speaking of the mysterious picture on the old 
curtain at the Rialto Theatre, Hoboken, Margaret 
A. Johnston writes from the All States Hotel, 


Washington, D. C., that: 


Our curtain at the Belasco (or perhaps the National) in 
Washington thrilled my youthful soul; it was the signpost 
to thrills to come. It was labelled Psyche at the Court of 
Venus. Would I could see it again! 


Others have made the same suggestion. Perhaps 
the Lee Lash Studios, specialists in theatre curtains, 
can tell us. Who was the original artist of the 
Psyche at the Court of Venus painting? Are there 
any photos of it available, so that we can compare 
it with our curtain in Hoboken? 


& & & 


A lively correspondence ensued upon our admis- 
sion that the Book of the Month Club wanted to 
know where Fambaya, D. F., is. Some suggested 
that D. F. meant District of Fayoum, in Egypt; 
some voted for French Dahomey, some for Tierra 
del Fuego. But V. B. Kaylor of the International 
Booksellers, Inc., Mr. Penrose Berman of the Beck 
Engraving Company, and Mr, Herman Toaspern, 
specialist in rare postage stamps, were the first of 
many to arrive with what is obviously the right an- 
swer. D. F. stands for Districtio Federal, which 
corresponds in Mexico to our D. C. for District of 
Columbia; and Fambaya is a suburb of Mexico City. 


I print Mr. Toaspern’s valuable letter: 

One of your subscribers dashed madly into my office yes- 
terday, uttering weird cries, defying me to answer your 
questions regarding Fambaya, D. F. He not only demanded 
the geographical location, but also demanded the meaning 
of “T). F.” 

His challenge was probably due to the fact that on more 
than one occasion I have chidded him on spending his money 
for books, instead of for a stamp collection and parts there- 
fore. Naturally this is always done without mercenary mo- 
tives, just merely because no one can have a well rounded 
education until they have formed some sort of a stamp 
collection. 

I informed him that the abbreviation “D. F.” might 
stand for one of three things: first, Departmento Federal; 
second, Districtio Federal, and third, Book Collectors, par- 
ticularly First Edition buyers! 

Sixteen years of my life have been devoted to stamps and 
stamp collecting, and when your subscriber again demanded 
an answer, I did not temporize, especially as he agreed with 
you that it might be in Africa. L,told him. 

“Why did you select Africa? 

The three possible tongues used in Africa likely to have 
a “aya” combination are Spanish, Portuguese, and Dutch. 
The Dutch and South Afrikaander would use “ij” for the 


sound. A letter addressed to any colony in Africa owned 
by Spain or Portugal would have to have the name of the 
country. That’s Africa finished! 

Using the basis of a Spanish or Portuguese combination, 
we find Mexico, Argentine, and Venezuela using “D. F.” as 
Districtio Federal, and countries like the Colombian Repub- 
lic using the same for Departmento Federal in naming their 
States, i. e., Cundinamarca, Boyaco, Bolivar, ete. 

It must be Mexico! 

In writing to a man in Mexico we could address him as 
follows: “Mr. John Jones, Mexico D, F.” and have it go 
straight to him. Mexico is, first, the name of a nation, en- 
closed in which is the State of Mexico, lying in the valley 
of Mexico, the capital of which is Toluca. Surrounded by 
Mexico (except on the South) (State), in Mexico (Coun- 
try), is Mexico D. F. (Federal District), the Capital of 
which is Mexico (City). Fambaya should be “D. F.” alone. 

I would respectfully suggest that you advise the Book of 
the Month Club that when they next engage an office boy, 
they stipulate he be a stamp collector. Then, when the 
mailing list is divided into sections, Madagascar will be 
under the heading of Africa, and we stamp people can rest 
comfortably at night. 

HERMAN TOASPERN, 51 West 48 Street 


a “& a 


A client in Blandinsville, Illinois, offers the fol- 
lowing rhymes. Fitting them to some of our friends 
among the Grub Street Runners we found a small 
snort of merriment rising among the midriff; where- 
fore we pass them on: 

THE PUBLISHER’S YOUNG MAN 
It was in a Bowery Mission 

A Publisher’s Young Man 

Arose with tears to testify, 

And thus his ranting ran: 

My friends, it’s hard to Liveright, 
I’m sure no Coward (Mc) Cann, 

It made Charles and Albert Boni 
To attempt it. 
rhe struggle many years ago 
And if I were to say 

What trials have beset me 
*Twould require a Doubleday. 
You hope you'll all be Harpers 
And twang celestial choirs 
Instead of forming fuel for 
Mephistophelian fires, 

But reflect upon your records 

As angels jot them down: 

If not entirely black, they are 

At least a Little Brown. 

Oh, heed my timely warning, 
Repent while yet you can, 

I never speak at Random, 

Said the Publisher’s Young Man. 

a a a NINA TREGO 


I began 


Often one thinks letters on the train; rarely one 
writes them. ‘This therefore, mailed from a South- 
ern city, was a special pleasure: 

I am writing to you from the Dixie Flyer, bound for 
Tennessee. This will explain and (I hope) excuse a chi 
rography that is only a little better on terra firma, 

I’ve brought my favorite weekly, Te Saturday Revie 
2long, to while away the hours on the train, and I must 


tvs 


tell you now, while the resolution is young and full of sap, 
that a train is a perfect place in which to read it. There 
is a certain mental release- that train-riding gives. Such ir 
relevant things as phone calls, home duties, and social obli- 


gations cannot, in the nature of things, crop up to interfere 
with my enjoyment. I’m going to ask the porter (who 
may be another Claude McKay for aught I know) to tell 
me the location of Fambaya, D. F. Please Adam and Eves- 
drop again and give us more Sincere Friendship Club docu- 
ments. We are now passing through the gently rolling 
farm lands of Kentucky. Brilliant sunshine, autumn tints 
on the trees, a slight nip in the air. 


a J . 3 A READER. 


We can’t expect our readers to be riding in trains 
all the time so that they can give whole attention 
to the §. R. L. But, as I have often said before, 
some of the through trains might very well carry 
the current copy of the magazine for the benefit 
of the occasional philosophic passenger. How about 
it, Dixie Flyer? 

CHRISTOPHER Morcey. 


ed 


“There is a suggestion of a bygone age about the 


protest made by the Lord of the Manor of Buck- 


land, on Dartmoor, against the rejection of the 
Prayer Book measure,” says John O’London’s 
Weekly. “Two or three months ago visitors to 


Buckland Beacon, a spot well known to holiday 
makers, were surprised to find some rocks on the 
summit concealed behind a hoarding. Day 
day mysterious activities went on there, and when 
the hoarding was removed it revealed two dates, 
the —Ten Commandments, and a reference to the 
14th verse of the 33rd chapter of Job, carved on a 
mass of granite. “The dates were those on which 
the House of Commons decided against the Revised 
Prayer Book (although the inscription does not say 
so); the verse indicated is ‘For God speaketh once, 
yea twice, yet man perceiveth it not.’ Just that and 
nothing more. I can see the tourists,” 


after 
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ULLIFICATION is America’s word of 

the hour. ‘Sometimes a sacred principle of 

U. S. government is nullified because it is 
inconsistent with the principles which, more re- 
cently developed, have greater effect in the modern 
conduct of government. Sometimes a specific law 
is nullified because, for one reason or another, it is 
unenforceable. Yet nullification ranks with Com- 
munism as one of the few political words which are 
actively repellent to our politically insensitive nation, 
This, of course, is because the basis of our govern- 
ment 1s a written constitution: so that to question its 
virtue is to question the virtue of the State itself— 
an exercise which no electorate can be expected to 
distinguish from treason. Because a constitution is 
impersonal it is at once less flexible than a dynasty 
and less easy to attack. ‘Thus it must frequently be 
evaded and perpetually saluted. When evasion is 
impossible and the irresistible force of a grievance 
encounters the immovable body of a scripture, the 
body is removed; for in this respect history differs 
from physics. 

Eventually the Constitution of 1789 will become 
inoperative. Whether this will result from the con- 
quest of the United States by a foreign power or 
from the conquest of other vast territories by the 
United States or from the return of the ice age or 
simply from its complete amendment is not a matter 
’ We are, however, faced 
with the fact that for the second time in our his- 
tory a great part (possibly even a majority) of the 
American people have a grievance against the Con- 


of contemporary interest. 


stitution, and that this grievance is vociferous, and 
that there is no demonstrable prospect of relief. 
Lest relief should be unwarrantedly sought along 
the avenue of evasion, the singular Mr, Borah has 
long since blocked that road with the No Nullifica- 
tion sign, knowing well that none dare pass such a 
hoodoo while there remains a Borah voice to adver- 
tise the sacrilege. But, of course, a hoodoo, like a 
king, suffers from excessive exposure unless it be a 
very great king or a very great hoodoo. It is, there- 
fore, permissible to examine the idea of Nullifica- 
tion with a view to determining whether it is really 
a great heresy; and, if not, what is the condition 
of a constitution which is no longer protected by the 
belief that to nullify is anathema. 

The inquiry begins, of course, with the political 
implications of Prohibition. It is difficult to believe 
that anything short of revolution can revoke the 
Eighteenth Amendment within thirty years. The 
Mormons of Utah plus the 77,000 inhabitants of 
Nevada plus the Solid South can alone keep the 
Amendment where it is. The possibility of a radi- 
cal amendment to the Amendment seems almost 
equally remote. ‘Then, too, the political philosopher 
will observe that the forces of Protestantism have 
become so overtly identified with Prohibition that 
any serious attempt radically to alter the Eighteenth 
Amendment presents a challenge which Protestan- 
tism can scarcely decline with honor, now. Strug- 
gles involving religion are notoriously long. 

Therefore, it is perfectly true that when Smith 
or any private citizen advocates a change in the ef- 
fect of the Federal prohibition laws, the result of his 
advocacy, if successful, will be either a change of 
no great moment or nullification of the quite obvious 
intent of the Eighteenth Amendment. By a “change 
of no great moment” I mean a change in the en- 
forcement acts (Volstead law) which would leave 
the sociological landscape looking much as if there 
had been no change: leaving in the landscape for the 
eye of any hasty tourist, the illicit cocktail, the vil- 
lainous bootlegger, the murderous hijacker, and the 
same perennial topic of conversation, For example, 
suppose the Volstead Act were altered to permit 
five per cent alcoholic content instead of one-half of 
one per cent. Five per cent is almost entirely out 
of the question; but let us consider that extreme. 
If five per cent is permitted by law, then the U. S. 
will be put in the position of championing—equally 
with the Bill of Rights—the scientific “fact” that 
five per cent does not, in fact, intoxicate. Of course, 
everyone knows that just as some men can take ten 
potent cocktails without apparent effect, so some del- 
icate citizens will become demonstrably spoofed 
as the result of five cocktails with an extremely 
hypothetical content of five per cent. But the ques- 
Would five per cent drive the bootlegger 
Obviously not. We all know that 





tion 1S! 
from the land? 


© 
bootleggers exist for only one reason: to furnish 
stuff which contains the possibility of making 
oneself or one’s friends at least a trifle intoxicated. 
Smith knows this, and Smith says that a redefinition 
of permissible alcoholic content will give only “some 
measure of relief” from the current monstrosities 
of prohibition. 

If, therefore, modification of the Volstead Act 
is a delusion, and if repeal of the Amendment (or 
amendment of the Amendment amounting to re- 
peal as applied to a particular State) is, for a genera- 
tion, an improbability, the conclusion is that either 
Prohibition must be permitted to continue unchecked 
along the path of noble experiment, or the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment must be nullified. 

Here we must take notice of the present campaign 
to the extent of an explanation. Governor Smith 
is no nullificationist. One can vote for him because 
of the possibility that his election will bring about 
“some measure of relief.” Incidentally the relief 
is likely to come principally from the improved 
mechanics of prohibition which may be expected 
from him. He would have every motive to remove 
the corrupt and evil characters which now make up 
a large part of the Prohibition army; and he would 
have no motive to hide the villainies associated with 
enforcement today. But one may also, and with 
greater political sense, vote for him as the first step 
toward radical amendment of the Amendment in 
the dim future. If he is elected, a great many 
bibulous congressmen. may be inspired with a 
Falstaffian courage to defy the Anti-Saloon League 
in their respective provinces. 







IT WOULD BE NICE TO 
LIDERALIZE TRE PROMIDITION 
Law, DUT SMITH CANT 
Do :7.* 


You Pays Your Money and You Takes Your Choice 


A cartoon by Rollin Kirby, reproduced by the courtesy 
of the New York World 


Governor Smith is no nullificationist, but the re- 
sult of his election would be the growth of a strong 
movement for nullification. Suppose, for example, 
that in 1936 thirty of the greatest states of the 
United States should elect a Wet successor to Wet 
Smith almost entirely on the Wet issue—is it con- 
ceivable that the temper of these thirty states will be 
to wait patiently for another decade until seven more 
states shall have been persuaded to join their number? 
These thirty states—plus the minority millions in the 
other states—may begin to listen with delight to 
argument in favor of nullification. The argument 
will begin with the recital of obvious and no doubt 
irrelevant truth—that most of the spirit and intent, 
and some of the letter of the Constitution has long 
been nullified. To this will be added the equally 
important truth that a great deal of the law of the 
land (some of which impinges upon the Constitu- 
tion) has long been nullified. All of which may 
be simply summed up by saying that the executive 
officers of the United States cannot or will not en- 
force a good many of the laws which they are 
constitutionally obliged to enforce, that the said offi- 
cers enforce a great many laws which are abhorrent 
to the Constitution, and that when the said officers 
are not unconstitutional in fact they are probably 
unconstitutional in spirit. 

I may now be challenged for a bill of particu- 
lars. Being no lawyer, I must content myself with 
animadversions upon the system of government as 
set forth in the Constitution rather than upon what- 
ever may happen to be regarded as the state of con- 
stitutional law at this particular moment in the 
cellular life of the Supreme Court. I shall suggest 
that the system of government as set forth in the 


es 


Let It Die' 


constitution is not only in detail, but in very essence 
contrary to the system by which we are governed, 
And I shall suggest that this cannot be otherwise 
because the system of government as set forth in the 
Constitution is fundamentally unsuited to modern 
America. And finally, it will appear that in dealing 
with Prohibition we must deal ultimately with the 
whole structure of American government, and that 
an era of inevitable nullification may close with an 
attempt to match the new social order with a new 
form of government. For such are the happy pos- 
sibilities of history’s ironic cycles. 

First, as everyone knows, State’s Rights as a 
principle of United States government is little more 
than a memory. It has, of course, been revived jn 
the recent clamor against our inexplicable bureau. 
cracy. But, as a matter of fact, there is practically 
nothing which the Federal Government wants to 
do which it cannot do. For example, nothing is 
said in the Constitution about the Federal Govern. 
ment controlling radio sound waves within the State 
of Maine or even those which are created in Maine 
by vibrations set up in Ohio or even any radio sound 
waves whatsoever. Yet the Federal Government js 
policing these radio sound waves, in spite of the fact 
that the Constitution does say: “The powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Constitu- 


tion . . . are reserved to the States respectively, 
” ‘ 


Second, the Federal Government, having as- 
sumed, by tacit consent, a great deal more power 
than even the “loose constructionists” ever dreamed 
of, it naturally follows that the President is a much 
more powerful officer than he was intended to be. 
That he should pretty well control the destinies of 
Nicaragua, without even the advice and consent of 
Congress, is a consummation which not even Bryce, 
the realist, could have been expected to predict. And 
that, by his sole fiat, the tariff on steel or kettle 
drums could be raised is a recent development upon 
which, I believe, not even the Supreme Court has 
yet placed its ex post facto approval. In this connec- 
tion it may be observed that a major part of the 
Government of the people (and presumably for the 
people) of the United States is government by 
bureaus. When an act of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission tends to decrease the value of some rail- 
way stock, some citizen is having his money taken 
from him with due process, only, of the law under 
which the Commission exists. And the law which 
created the Interstate Commerce Commission is, in 
spirit, antithetical to a Constitution which tried to 
separate so nicely the executive, legislative, and 
judicial powers. 

Third, there is the matter of reapportionment. Of 
course it would be impossible for the people of the 
United States so consistently to nullify the spirit of 
the Constitution without occasionally nullifying its 
very letter. According to the Constitution seats in 
Congress ought to be reapportioned among the vari- 
ous states on the basis of the 1920 census. Although 
President Coolidge was unlucky in his contests with 
Congress, he could certainly have forced through 4 
reapportionment bill had he cared to. Perhaps he 
thought that since it should have been done during 
Harding’s Administration, the whole matter might 
just as well wait for a new decade. In any casé, 
each and every act passed by Congress and signed by 
President Coolidge would seem to lack some degree 
of constitutionality since they were not passed by 4 
congress elected in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion. / 

Fourth. Negroes complain that the ballot box 's 
not always easily accessible. This situation may be 
acquiring the prestige of old age, but is an instance, 
nevertheless, of nullification, 

Fifth. Finally, among what might be called 
fundamental concepts of American government, 
consider the almost total disrepute into which the 
Bill of Rights has come. Nearly all of the doc- 
trinaire ideas of liberty written into the Constitu- 
tion are, of course, absurdly inconsistent with, not 
only the Eighteenth, but also the Sixteenth (Income 
Tax) Amendment, and other laws of the United 
States and of the various States. “The right of the 
people to be secure in their persons, houses, paper 
. . . against unreasonable searches” is rendered 
meaningless when a policeman can walk into homes 
in many States on mere suspicion of gin; or when 4 
telephone conversation may be tapped by federal 
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officers, or When any man’s papers can be exhaus- 
tively snooped at by Income Tax officials upon the 
slightest excuse. Meaningless, too, is such a doctrin- 
gire idea when a corporation is liable to face anti- 
trust proceedings for no better reason that that a 
competitor is piqued, 

Another of these doctrinaire ideas, in the words of 
the Constitution, is that “the right of the people to 
keep and bear arms shall not be infringed.” In 
theory this right has been almost totally denied them, 
although happily for gunmen, the people are success- 
ful in nullifying laws which nullify the Constitu- 
tion. 

And among all these ideas, the greatest is that 
great Monument to Voltaire—the first Amendment 
“Congress shall make no law . . . abridging (let 
alone abolishing) free speech.” We need not 
enumerate the cases wherein this clause has been 
nullified by the Ku Klux Klan and other aids to 
United States Jaw and order in addition to the in- 
stances of its nullification by laws of the United 
States and of the States. 

These instances of nullification go to the very 
heart of the system of government which, as em- 
bodied in the Constitution, we are taught to revere. 

hat we still have two Senators from each State is 
a trivial observance of the system compared with 
our nullification of principles, which, in 1789, were 
regarded as the sweetest flowers of political wisdom. 

Turning now from the Government to the 
people, we find that it, no less than the government, 
fails to function according to specification, The 
people was intended to be, with some salutary filter- 
ing, the well-spring of legislation: instead of which 
we discover that the people as a mass is the principal 
obstacle to the law’s fixed course. The people 
habitually breaks nearly every law of which it rec- 
That most of these are local 
ordinances may be ascribed merely to the coincidence 
that the people is indifferent to laws more august. 

There is no present desire to call before the 
reader a horrifying spectacle of a lawless nation. 
On fhe contrary, it is the writer’s opinion that the 
American people is, if not a most docile people, at 
least in a most docile condition. So little spirit has 
the average American that he habitually suffers, 
from the police, repeated indignities. It is not law- 
breaking with which we are now concerned, but the 
attitude of the people to the law which it has or- 
dained. Clearly the American does not feel when he 
steps on the gas that he is defying a government of 
his people, by his people, and for his people. He re- 
gards such law, and indeed nearly all law, as some- 
thing which must be coped with, just as he copes 
with the high cost of living. He is never proudly 
conscious that he and his fellows have ordained 
these laws, even though, oddly, he may occasionally 
feel a sense of communal proprietorship in the ad- 
vancing standard of living. 

To the enlightened patriot mere law-breaking, 
even when it amounts to general and proclaimed 
disrespect for law (which in this case it does not), 
is of small importance compared with the disintegra- 
tion of the political system; which, of course, is in- 
evitably the direct cause of widespread crime or mis- 
demeanor. 

There are many causes for the disintegration of 
a political system. One is temperament. The last 
century indicates that whatever may be the political 
genius of the Latin races, they possess no genius for 
parliamentary government. Under pressure of world 
fashion, they put on parliamentary dress in which 
they have looked continually ridiculous. Today, 
France alone of the Latin countries enjoys popular 
government, with the result that a dictatorial Sacré 
Union is necessary to save her paper money from 
being chewed to bits by the madhouse which calls 
itself Chambre des Deputés. 

Insofar as the temperament of Americans may 
be determined, it is as suitable as the temperament 
of any vast people can be for what is known as rep- 
tesentative government. With many other more 
recent inheritances, we have a noble and ancient 
Nordic tradition of government by discussion, but 
not by so much or such violent discussion as to pre- 
vent action. Indeed, (except for their fathers) our 
grandfathers were unique in their keenness for polit- 
ical debate. 

Such other causes of political breakdown as bank- 
Tuptcy, or the unwieldiness of an empire, seem 
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equally remote from the American situation. The 
dropsy afflicting American political life would ap- 
pear to be quite simply explained by the incalculably 
great disparity between the mood of American life 
and the mode of American government. Indeed, it 
is almost impossible to imagine how any system of 
government reasonably deducible from the Consti- 
tution can be suited to modern American life or ex- 
pressive of the mystical will of the people. The 
Constitution was made for a country almost totally 
agricultural, for people whose garments and amuse- 
ments were made in the home. It was made for 
people who were isolated, for people who had great 
distrust for a central government, but who also were 
able to know their representatives personally; and 
among whom politics was, at the very least, a major 
and continuing diversion. The Constitution was 
made for people who were intensely individualistic, 
and yet who, State by State, were bound together by 
a supra-constitutional allegiance to a common mor- 
ality. The present contrast to all this need not be 
labored; it is discernible in any movie house any- 
where any night. 

That there is no present outcry against the Con- 
stitution is due, not so much to the perspicacity of 
the Founding Fathers as to the heroism of the Su- 
preme Court. During the millenniums since 1789, 
the Court has been determined that Necessity shall 
know the Law. The floods of necessigy, which have 
long since burst the dikes of the Constitution, have 
never quite been able to overwhelm the Mountains 
of Interpretation, from which nine heroes have re- 
peatedly proclaimed that since it has not exhausted 
their cunning, Necessity is still subject to their Law. 

But that people are content with the Constitution, 
is due, even more than to the Court, to their afore- 
mentioned docility and to the moribund condition of 
their political consciences which is a direct result of 
the inappropriateness of the political system, and, of 
course, above all, to Prosperity. 

It is on this note of prosperity which, save for a 
suggestion, this essay will close. “The Constitution 
does not, as is commonly supposed, say anything 
about life, liberty, or the pursuit of happiness. That 
trinity, together with the now generally abhorred 
notion of the equality of man, was conceived by 
Thomas Jefferson in a heated, and probably libel- 
lous attack on George III of England, which we call 
the Declaration of Independence. But if the most 
universal conception of the purpose of our govern- 
ment is that it is to secure the right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, be it noted that the 
right to the pursuit of happiness is not the same as 
guaranteed happiness. If the popular equivalent for 
happiness is Prosperity, be it noted that a govern- 
ment which endeavors to ensure the right to the 
pursuit of Prosperity is radically different from a 
government which endeavors to ensure Prosperity. 

But now no party can successfully invite the suf- 
frages of the people unless it practically guarantees 
Prosperity to every man, woman, and moron. A 
subtle political philosopher, however, might demon- 
strate that any candidate for the Presidency who 
promises to make Prosperity his principal concern 
is promising to do something for which his office is 
not constitutionally equipped. President Coolidge 
himself has made this point, but has not convinced 
Republicans of its truth. ‘The preamble to the 
Constitution does indeed mention “general welfare,” 
but simply in a list of other things like justice and 
liberty, which clearly indicates that the “general 
welfare” signifies a governmental rather than a 
statistical sort; and in any case, it was never intended 
that the President should be, literally or figuratively, 
the general manager of what President Coolidge so 
carelessly calls the biggest business on earth, It is 
not recalled, for example, that George Washington 
ever alluded to himself as the bailiff of the biggest 
farm on earth. 

But simply because the Constitution does not en- 
visage the President of the United States as a sort of 
super-Chairman of the Board of a sort of super- 
Chamber of Commerce is no reason why he should 
not be such a sort of man in such a sort of office. 
Quite the contrary. If this essay has proceeded to 
any conclusion it is that the kind of government and 
the kind of President which the American people 
want, and which they might as well have, is not the 
kind of government or President which any of the 
Founders imagined. Not even Hamilton fore- 


~©) 


the distinction between plutocratic aristocrats and 
democratic _plutocrats. 
¥ 


shadowed the present need, because he totally missed 


The ancient political dilemma was how to obtain 
that unity which without liberty is a snare and that 
liberty which without unity is a delusion. ‘The 
political dilemma now facing the American people 
—which they perhaps feel rather than see—is how 
to obtain that Prosperity which without Morality is 


death and that Morality which without Prosperity 


is unacceptable. By Morality I mean, of course, 
political morality, the functioning of a national con- 
science. This dilemma has been all but stated a 
hundred times in Mr. Coolidge’s speeches. He says 
in one breath that “the business of America is busi- 
ness” and in nearly every peroration he delights the 
populace by telling them that its distinguishing char- 
acteristic is its profound sense of the Deity. And 
we now have Prosperity Hoover with his magnifi- 
cent vision of the abolition of poverty, over against 
Morality Smith with his glowing faith that govern- 
ment supposedly for the people (even to such ab- 
struse matters as electric light or Nicaragua) shall, 
at any rate, be government by the people. But 
Mr. Hoover hastens to pay, with almost Coolidgean 
orthodoxy, his compliments to the “moral and spirit- 
ual,” while Al naively suggests there is no more 
incredibly efficient executive than he, the Jeffer- 
sonian. 

The Constitution was a great and masterful col- 
lection of compromises, Elaborately is erected a com- 
promise between that old unity and liberty dilemma, 
and on many another question, like slavery. But 
this Prosperity versus Morality, or more profoundly, 
Prosperity versus Politics dilemma, is utterly unim- 
agined by the Constitution. Indeed, the Constitution 
is entirely on the side of Politics. ‘The Constitution 
presupposes the ideal of stat justitia ruat coelum, 
The simple fact is that, call it bombast or idealism, 
the idea of the heavens falling upon Prosperity is 
intolerable to the American people. And since that 
is a fact, it is equally a fact that the Constitution, 
even with any amount of distorted interpretation, is 
unsuited to the present needs and temperament of 
the American people. And since that is a fact, it 
is equally a fact that Nullification has been and is 
inevitable. 

To suggest this problem is to suggest the solution. 
If the Constitution of 1789 is unsuitable, and if, 
on the whole, it is desirable to have a Constitution, 
the alternative is a New Constitution. Many a 
conservative may indeed shiver at the thought of 
stirring up the animals by the excitement of a con- 
stitutional convention. ‘This is because new 
stitutions are associated with upheavals. But many 
a profounder conservative will perceive the wisdom 
of making a new constitution in a time of peace and 
plenty. Meanwhile, every liberal must rejoice at 
the prospect of a people once again animated by a 
patriotic concern for the virtue of the State and once 
again convinced of its ultimate responsibility for 
the health of society. 

Into the New Constitution space and humility 
forbid us now to peer. We do, however, find pleas- 


con- 


ure in contemplating the constitutional convention. 
There would meet the greatest financial and indus- 
trial geniuses, the elder statesmen, lawyers, doctors, 
ministers, engineers, and whatever we have in the 
way of political philosophers. Their job would be 
titanic: to evolve the only capitalistic system of 
government which has ever been devised for a great 
modern state. Inspired by such a task they might 
prove to be titanic. 





Henry R. Luce, the author of the foregoing article, 
is the editor of Time, The Newsmagazine, which 
is mot a journal of opinion and champions no polit- 
ical beliefs. He writes here in his capacity of citizen 
and keen observer of public affairs, and his article 
is mot to be regarded as a pronouncement of the po- 
litical faith either of his own magazine or of the 
Saturday Review of Literature. Readers of his dis- 
cussion will find much interesting material bearing 
upon American political history in such recent books 
as Frank R. Kent’s “Political Behavior” (Morrow) 
and “The Democratic Party’? (Century), William 
Starr Myers’s “The Republican Party” (Century), 
and Oscar W. Underwood’s “The Drifting Sands 
of Party Politics” (Century). 
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Where Does Right Lie? 
THE PROHIBITION MANIA. By 
CLARENCE Darrow and =VicrTor “6. 


Yarros, New York: Boni & Liveright. 


1927. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Haro.tp §. Davis 


HE sub-title of this book is “A Reply 


to Professor Irving Fisher and Others.” 
I took it up just after finishing Professor 


Fisher’s “Prohibition at its Worst” and 
found that I was fortunate in reading the 
books in this order, because the “others” 
figure in “The Prohibition Mania” only 


to a small extent. By far the greater part 
is devoted to a minute dissection of ‘“Pro- 
hibition at its Worst,” so much so, indeed, 
that reader unfamiliar with Professor 
Fisher’s contentions would often be at sea, 
even though the authors have reproduced in 
an appendix all but two.of the thirty-eight 
charts in which Professor Fisher undertakes 
One can only 
speculate as to why no credit is given either 
to Professor Fisher 


to depict his conclusions, 


or to his publishers for 


permission to issue these reproductions, al- 
though it must be assumed that such per- 
mission was obtained before making so 


liberal a use of copyrighted material. 


The impression left upon me by “Pro- 

hibition at its Worst’? was that, if this was 
’ 

the most that could be said in favor of 


prohibition, the cause certainly rested on a 
Professor Fisher’s pro- 
me to be based 


flimsy foundation. 
nouncements seemed to 
largely on arbitrary assumptions 
hardly rose above the level of guesswork 
and which, if not susceptible of actual dis- 
proof, were often in conflict with the prob- 
abilities and on the assertions of individuals 
whose limited means of observation impaired 
the value of their testimony, even when 
their credibility was not, as in several in- 
stances, much affected by their partisanship. 
These infirmities, I thought, must manifest 
themselves to every reader of ordinary in- 
telligence, so that the obvious strategy, from 
the antiprohibition standpoint, was not to 


which 


Professor Fisher’s structure by a 


mustering of forces for attack, but to let 
it fall to the 


Now that I have read “The Prohibition 


dignify 


ground of its own weight. 


Mania” I wonder if I was not mistaken. 
An experienced marksman does not use a 
howitzer to bring down a cobweb and, if 
men like Mr. Darrow and Mr. Yarros felt 
that the demolition of “Prohibition at its 
Worst” demanded a whole battery of heavy 
guns, it is probable that it is far more per- 
suasive than I realized. However, this may 
be, it is certain that, in order to overwhelm 
Professor Fisher, they have produced a book 
larger than his in bulk and, as I have said 
above, almost wholly given up to a de- 
tailed examination of his arguments. On 
its negative side their attack is certainly 
successful in the sense that it turns the spot- 
light on the many weaknesses inherent in 
Professor Fisher’s reasoning, although one 
is often tempted to ask why, if their ad- 
versary’s contentions are as fatuous as the 
authors declare them to be, it was neces- 
sary to use so much ammunition. When the 
authors turn, however, to what may be 
called a counter-offensive and undertake to 
bring forward evidence in support of their 
own position, they promptly fall into errors 
similar to his; like him, they base their 
contentions largely upon fragmentary utter- 
ances by individuals of varying degrees of 
trustworthiness and on assumptions which 
it is difficult to accept without verification. 

On page 44, for example, the authors say 
that “there is no appreciable relation [be- 
tween crime and intoxicating liquors] and 
there never has been” and that “liquor has 
always been one of the very smallest factors 
in what is glibly called crime.” These 
propositions are apparently thought so ob- 
vious that no amplification és necessary. 
Hence it is interesting to compare them with 
Mr. Cecil Chapman’s summing-up of a 
chapter in his recently-published remi- 
niscences of twenty-five years’ service as a 
London police magistrate: “Sir Matthew 
Hale in the seventeenth century said: ‘Four 
out of every five crimes are traceable to 
drunkenness.’ From that time to the present 
day our judges have repeated similar cal- 
culations for our warning, and the pro- 
portion is still reckoned at something like 
eighty-five per cent.” 

Most readers of “The Prohibition Mania” 
will probably feel, as I do, that they are 
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NATHALIL 
COLBY 


The author of “Green Forest” 
turns again to New York for her 


new novel; 


not the society scene, 


but the people who dwell in New 
York’s democratically elaborate 


apart ment houses. 


$2.50 
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not sufficiently informed to say whether the 
facts are in accord with Mr. Chapmian’s 
view or with that of Messrs. Darrow and 
Yarros, but there cannot be many who will 
fail to recognize that Mr. Chapman’s ob- 
servations represent an opinion so widely 
held that the mere assertion that it “isn’t 
so” does not carry the argument very far. 
There must, also, be few who will share 
the doubt which the authors express as to 
“whether there ever was any connection 
between profanity and the use of alcohol” 
or who will not wish to be “shown” before 
they concur in the assertion that the crime 
of assault and battery is to be included 
among those “that have no possible con- 
nection with liquor.” 

One is particularly slow to accept state- 
ments of this kind simply on the strength 
of the authors’? say-so because they have 
fallen into errors which, while not vital 
in themselves, suggest that accuracy was not 
a prime consideration. And it is only just 
to hold them to a pretty high standard of 
accuracy, even as to relatively unimportant 
points, in view of their attitude towards 
those who disagree with them. An advo- 
cate who refers to an adversary of high 
standing and reputation as “absolutely in- 
competent or hopelessly prejudiced or ut- 
terly unreliable” and who declares that the 
adversary “cannot deny a deliberate attempt 
to deceive except by pleading the grossest 
incompetency” can hardly expect with re- 
gard to mistake on his own part the in- 
dulgence that might be extended to one 
who approached his subject with less show 
of temper. If “The Prohibition Mania” 
proves less valuable to the opponents of the 
Volstead Act than might be anticipated in 
view of its authorship, this, I venture to 
predict, will be found to be in no small part 
because the book is so permeated with the 
arrogant truculence which militated against 
Mr. Darrow’s clients in the proceedings at 
Dayton. 





Crime and Its Cause 
THE NEW CRIMINOLOGY. Dr. Max 
G. SCHLAPP and Epwarp H. SMITH. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. 1928. $4. 
Reviewed by AustiIN H. MacCorMick 


B Rercn work, as its subtitle states, is a con- 
sideration of the chemical causation of 
human behavior. Both the authors, Dr. 
Schlapp, a distinguished neurologist and 
authority on the ductless glands, and Mr. 
Smith, a capable writer on the subject of 
crime, have died since the completion of the 
book. It is regrettable that they could not 
have left a truly epochal work, that they 
could not have established in fact a new 
criminology. There are many intensely in- 
teresting and valuable chapters, and the con- 
cluding chapter, which outlines a program 
for dealing with the criminal, is one of the 
most advanced and suggestive treatments of 
the subject to appear in recent years. The 
main thesis, however, that “most crimes 
come about through disturbances of the 
ductless glands in the criminal or through 
mental defects caused by endocrine troubles 
in the criminal’s mother,” even the most 
friendly critic must pronounce not proven, 
although impressive evidence is marshalled 
to indicate that this is undoubtedly true of 
many crimes. The authors also believe that 
man does not have free will and that the 
criminal in particular is actuated by a 
“criminal imperative” which can be com- 
pletely accounted for under physico-chemi- 
cal laws. The question of free will has 
interested men for centuries and the psy- 
chiatrists have long since introduced the 
subject of the criminal imperative into the 
court-room. Whether or not the latter can 
be explained by chemical imbalances due 
to disturbances of the ductless glands re- 
mains to be demonstrated by further evi- 
dence of the sort contained in this book. 


The work is one which should be widely 
read for the light it throws on a recognized 
cause of human abnormalities. Becayse of 
its general excellence the reader may well 
forgive the too confident statements which 
appear at times. Such a statement, follow- 
ing a survey of the leading theories as to 
the causation of crime, is that “the reader 
will find as he proceeds that the glandular 
theory of crime accounts for all the dis- 
crepancies, errors, oversights and inade- 
quacies of the earlier explanations.” As the 
reader proceeds he finds, on the contrary, 
that the glandular theory suffers from the 
chief inadequacy of the Lombroso theory, 
for example, that a large majority of the 
observable cases of crime must be made ex- 
ceptions to the rule, We have, however, 
for so long a time attempted to exorcise 
crime by muttering the same old abracada- 
bras that we should be grateful for a new 
incantation applicable to even a minority 
ef the cases. 
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Theodore Hook 


By Myron F. BRIGHTFIELD 


England’s famous wit and only 
improvisatore is the subject of 
this attractive biography. Mr, 
3rightfield has followed Hook’s 
exciting career as courtier, dra- 
matist, government official, Tory 
journalist, editor, and novelist. 
He thereby recovers an impor- 
tant but neglected literary fig- 
ure; he also displays a great 
portion of the literary and social 
life of England in the early nine- 
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rl teenth century. In his final chap- 
| ter there is a critical estimate of 
%} Hook's activities as a novelist, 
5 with special reference to Dickens, 
iF $4.00 
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Beyond 
Architecture 


By A. KINGSLEY PORTER 


Professor of the History of Art, 
Harvard University 


In this new, reset edition, only the 
first chapter of the former one has 
been retained. The second essay 
originally appeared in Germany, 
while the third has never before 
been printed. 


The author’s theme is the signif- 
cance and content which are be- 
yond all art, without which none 
of its expressions can be vital. 
The format is similar to Mr. Por- 
ter’s The Seven Who Slept, and 
will be used in future publications. 
Price of each volume $1.50 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 
212 Summer Street Boston 
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THE REBEL 
GENERATION 


By 
Jo van Ammers-Kiuller 
A novel of revolt against 
tradition in three gen- 
erations of a Dutch 
family, showing with 
a profound and subtle 
wisdom how the rebel 
of one age becomes 
the conservative of the 
next. Picturesque in 
atmosphere and deft 
in characterization. 
$2.50 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., lac. 


























’Tis better to have loved and lost— 
Did pretty Noel Sothern find itso! 


“A cleverly drawn character study of a git! 


who belongs to the modern multitude 
‘ananchored youth.’"—London Tatler. 


By DORIS LESLIE 
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At All Bookstores. 
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iant Killer 








By Elmer Davis 


“At last I've found a fulllength story which has kept me absorbed from start to finish. . . . 
To me it is a rousing story, filled with incident and color and always on the march. I like 
it. —Heywood Broun. 

“Elmer Davis deserves a great big hand for his ‘Giant Killer... A lively novel..—The New 
Yorker. $2.00 


MEANING NO 
OFFENCE By John Riddell 


Trader Riddell, the old Book Reviewer of Vanity Fair, has at last told the story of his ad- 
ventures in the dark continent of contemporary literature. Here is the truth about The 
Bridge of San Thornton Wilder, here the lowdown on The Man Who Knew Lewis, and 
here, by precept and example, a proof that Dead Novelists are Good Novelists. Here in a 
word are the best of those sprightly and surely not malicious pieces which have delighted 
the irreverent who met them in Vanity Fair. 


With 8 amiable illustrations by Covarrubias (Published November 1). $2.00 
By William Beckford 


VATHEK oho 


Introduction by BEN RAY REDMAN 
Illustrated by MAHLON BLAINE 


Beckford’s droll, luxuriant, oriental romance of Vathek, most magnificent of caliphs and most 
curious of men, is here presented in a handsomely illustrated edition. Mr. Blaine’s draw- 
ings are all sensitively suited to the varying moods of the story. (November 1). Boxed, $5.00 








THE STAMMERING 
+ E N T U R Y By Gilbert Seldes 


A lively history of the search for Utopia and perfection in America during the 19th Century. 

“The quality of the American experiments which Mr. Seldes brings out is their picturesque: 

ness . . . and exceptionally interesting he has made them in the telling..—Robert Morss 

Lovett, New Republic. “A tremendously interesting history in a spirited manner. The 

book makes fascinating reading.”.—Harry Hansen, N. Y. World. Illustrated, $5.00 
Heroics and 


$ r O R T $ Hysterics 


By John R. Tunis 
Drawings by JOHAN BULL 


Is amateur sport the bunk? John Tunis, tennis expert of the New York Evening Post, gives 
us a blithe and not altogether gentle survey of amateur sports in America. $2.50 
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A selection of new and recent books 
from 


JOHN DAY 
The Book of Weaving 


By ANNA NOTT SHOOK 


The methods, the fascination and the value of 
weaving set forth by the woman who is largely 
responsible for reviving this home craft. Il lus- 
trated with line drawings, half-tones and color. 

$10.00 


CONTEMPORARY 
EUROPEAN 
WRITERS 


By WILLIAM A. DRAKE 


Biographical and critical discussions of Her- 
mann Bahr, Jean Cocteau, Mann, Pirandello, 
Valery, Proust, Undset, and others. $3.50 


SOVIET RUSSIA 
IN THE SECOND 
DECADE 


A Joint Survey by the Technical Staff of the 
First American Trade Union Delegation. 
Labor legislation, cooperative movement, edu- 
cation, legal code, trade unions are among the 
activities of the new state which are discussed. 

$4.00 


oer 


BONNIE PRINCE 
CHARLIE 


By DONALD BARR CHIDSEY 


“A highly readable book, written with in- 
formal grace, of the bonnie, reckless, irresisti 
bly charming prince who is one of the most 
romantic figures of all time.”"—The Outlook 

Illustrated, $3.50 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN 
BANDWAGON 


By CHARLES MERZ 


Like Old Man River, it just goes rolling along. 
4th printing. $3.00 


ROVING YEARS 
By SIDNEY WALTER POWELL 


“Odysseus himself or even Trader Horn should 
not find anything derogatory in matching ad- 
ventures with Mr. Powell.”—-The New York 
Times. $2.00 


CHILDREN IN THE 
NURSERY SCHOOL 


By HARRIET M. JOHNSON 
Illustrated, $3.00 


THE ACTIVITY 
SCHOOL 


By ADOLPH FERRIERE $4.00 


BETTER SCHOOLS 


By CARLETON WASHBURNE and 
MYRON M. STEARNS 


The work and theories of entire systems, sep- 
arate schools and individual teachers are de- 
scribed and subjected to sympathetic criticism. 

$2.50 


PASSION 
IS THE WIND 


By BRIDGET DRYDEN 


Love against the background of a modern de- 
partment store. “The author possesses an 
amazing ability to evoke places, people, and 
situations. "—N. Y. Herald Tribune. $2.00 
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More Engaging Comment and Shrewd Advice 
by the Genial Author of ‘The Ameni- 
ties of Book-Collecting”’ 


THIS 
GAME 


By A. EDWARD NEWTON 


Here are discussions of bindings, of the earmarks of editions, 
of auctions, of all the rewards and perils of the collector’s life— 
sagacious, witty, informal and in typical Newton vein. 

“This Book-Collecting Game” is the first trade book to be 
printed entirely by the Aquatone Process, thus reproducing to the 
best advantage the frontispiece in color and the 133 rare illustra- 
tions. An Atlantic Monthly Press Publication. $5.00 


THE MAKING 
OF THE 
CONSTITUTION 
By CHARLES WARREN 


By bringing together all the 
contemporary material, a pic- 
ture is given of the facts, con- 
ditions, and sentiments in- 
fluencing the framers of the 
Constitution and each impor- 
tant clause. $6.00 


TWELVE PORYRAITS 
OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 
By HENRI BERAUD 


Clear-cut, brilliant depictions 
of Mirabeau, Danton, Robes- 
pierre, the King and others, 
and a remarkable outline of 
the Revolution itself. With 6 
wood engravings by Bertrand 


Zadig. $3.50 


A Novel of Marriage by the Author of ‘Soundings” 
In its 45th Thousand Already! 


HARNESS 


By A. HAMILTON GIBBS 


“ ‘Harness’ is a worthy successor to ‘Soundings.’ It has the 
qualities that make for popularity: a well-told love story of likable 
people, a convincing theme, truth, vitality, sincerity and unforced 
humor.” —The New York Times. 

‘Harness’ is to be rated with ‘Soundings’ and deserves all the 
success that first novel attained. It presents in Michael Gordon 
a post-war English thoroughbred whom it is a joy to meet and 
whom no reader will forget.”—The Boston Herald. $2.50 


New Novels of Wide Appeal: 
MATORNI'S VINEYARD. By E. PHILLIPS OPPEN- 


“Can certainly be ranked as one of his best pieces of 
work; once started it is next to impossible to put down until 


the end has been reached.”-—The New York Times. $2.00 
GUYFFORD OF WEARE. By JEFFERY FARNOL. “A 


romance with a swiftly running plot, quick dialogue and rollick- 
ing adventure.”—The New York Herald Tribune. $2.50 


DESTINY BAY. By DONN BYRNE. “It would be hard 
to find a more lovable book than ‘Destiny Bay.’ It is a radiant 
successor to ‘Hangman’s House’, richer and more various. It 
is sweet as heather honey, and the words of all the speakers 
have authentic Irish magic.”—-The Spectator, London. $2.50 


THE MAN WHO LAUGHED. By GERARD FAIRLIE. 


A refreshingly original mystery-thriller in which a gentleman 
signing himself “The. Octopus” undertakes to bring off a num- 
ber of daring crimes by a settled date. $2.00 


A Stirring Tale of Ships and Shipping by the Author 
of ‘The Trade Wind” 


CLEARING 
WEATHER 


By CORNELIA MEIGS 


In the lean days following the Revolution, young Nicholas 
Drury maintains a New England shipyard against great odds, and, 
to blaze a trail for his country’s trade, sends out a ship which in 
time, scarred but triumphant, comes safely home. Again the 
author of the popular prize story, “The Trade Wind”, has written 
a memorable story of adventure. With 3 illustrations in color 
and 17 in black-and-white by Frank Dobias. $2.00 








These books are for sale at all Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Publishers, Boston 
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The Wits’ Weekly 


Conducted by Epwarp Davison 


Competition No. 45. In Act II, Scene 1, of The Winter's Tale Leontes in- 
terrupts a tale which Mamillius is about to tell. A prize of fifteen dollars is 
offered for the best Shakespearean interpolation completing the tale in not 
more than forty lines of blank verse. (Entries should reach The Saturday 
Review office, 25 West 45th Street, N. Y., not later than the morning of No- 





vember 5.) 


Competition No. 46. A prize of fifteen dollars is offered for the best short 
lyric called “Paradise Lost.” (Entries should reach The Saturday Review office 
not later than the morning of November 19.) 

Attention is called to the rules printed below. 


THE FORTY-THIRD 
COMPETITION 
The prize of fifteen dollars offered 
for the best poem called “A Dog’s 
Death” has been awarded to Seichii 
Kawamura. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 
A DOG’S DEATH 


| esac my friend purchase dog 

for friendly purpose 

| wish he may success to the pinnacle 
of his ambition 

But the moon achieve an obstruction 

To make the canine issue ungentle- 
manly sounds 

Outside and down from my window 

I am challenge and disturb 

I think what I might do 

So I prepare beefsteak in lethal 
manner 

And expose to the dog of my friend 

Now the nights resume tranquil in 
sleep fulness. 

SEICHII KAWAMURA. 


The prizewinner writes from San 
Bernardino so I am not without my 
suspicions as to his identity. To pre- 
vent mistakes perhaps he will send 
me his real name and address. 

No doubt the above award will dis- 
credit me in the eyes of the many 
members of the S. P. C. A. who rose 
to this week’s occasion. I would 
rather not have given the prize to a 
humorous entry, but there was really 
no choice in the matter for the serious 
competitors, with very few excep- 
tions, let their hearts run away with 
their heads. Even such usually cau- 
tious writers as Corinne Swain and 
Marshall M. Brice were open to a 
charge of sentimentality. They stood 
out from the large number of more 
or less tearful competitors who, as 
the worst, began their elegies with 
such lines as— 

He was only a yellow mongrel— 
The flap-eared-long-tailed kind, 

But his sympathy and understanding 
Iswt in the predigree’d kind. 


Margaret K. Williams was the best 
of the few who kept on the safe side 
of sentiment; at least by comparison 
with the other entries it seemed to me 
that she skirted the edge of the pit 
with most space to spare. 


Penny, the children still acclaim 

With love and reverence the name 

Of one who loved them. I have tried 

To fill your place since you have 
died. 

I share the very restless fear 

That kept you with them on the pier, 

I watch them work and make them 
play 

And drive all other dogs away. 

One thing alone I cannot do: 

Comfort them for the loss of you. 


It was not easy to choose between 
this and the prizewinner’s nonsense. 
But the entry by Everett P. Partridge 
more nearly represents the tone of 
the better written poems of the week. 


Because God found his flawless days 
of heaven too lonely 

And peace too weary on the perfect 
alabaster walls, 

He was a jealous God, and stole you 
from us, only 

To see your muddy little paws go 
padding down his halls. 

And we who were the lesser gods, and 
could not keep you, 

Have buried all that His satiric 
servant left, and try 

Never to think, how with . your 
anxious tail asweep, you 

Go restless, whining for us at each 
door beyond the sky. 


This and some other pieces made me 
feel weepy at first, though not for 
long. I should mention also Grace 


M. Bacon’s well-written lament for 
an English bulldog bitch, “a type 
which has been bred to such an un- 
natural pear shape, that the offspring 
can rarely be borne as Nature in- 
tended.” Isn’t that rarely rather an 
exaggeration? Also Isabel Vallé, the 
best of several competitors who rose 
in incidental defense of the lap-dog. 
I liked some of her arguments, espe- 
cially— 


“A lap dog,” quoth the fool, “not 
worth a song!” 

As if @ song were not our chiefest 

treasure, 
Who judges worth of man, or dog, 
by size, 

Puts himself, only, not the judged 

on trial, 
A thief will deem a treble bark, if 
wise, 

More fearful than a watch dog’s 

deep bass viol... 

R. Desha Lucas and Homer M. 
Parsons, those old rivals, offered 
some excellent fooling in company 
with Dalnar Devening. 

Homer M. Parsons clothed in Cay- 
use French his tale of a very supe- 
rior dog which couldn’t abide bad 
smells— 


Limeby I lose heem, lak dees way: 
I trap one skonk, by Heck! 
Dat dog leeft up hees nose so high 
She’s brek her goddam neck!! 


But my favorite poem of the week 
was written, I judge, by a little boy 
and must be quoted whole: 


Once I owned a dog named Rover 

His hair was curly and he was white 
all over. 

He brought me much happiness and 
joy 

I loved him like a child loves its toy. 

Rover was smart and had good sense 

He almost understood a _ spoken 
sentence. 

But alas! came the day of his demise 

I laid him away—he closed “dem 
eyes,” 

He suffered, his pain was intense. 

Now folks, please don’t think me 
soft-hearted, 

But I am blue and will place a 
“stone” in memory 

Of the departed, S. Levy. 

If you don’t like that, Heaven for- 

give you! 

The entry by Sylvia Ryian must 
also be quoted, chiefly because of the 
original turn which it gives to the 
theme. 

A blazing sun 

Odor of new mown hay, 
Sweating horses and sweltering men— 
“Boys, I'm sick, he calls 
And topples into the hay 
Writhing, moaning and 
Groaning in agony— 

And then one long piercing yell 
A dog’s death for a victim 

Of fiends worse than dogs. 
We call them “bootleggers.” 


The author, I take it, is not in favor 
of prohibition. 


RULES 


Competitors failing to comply with 
the following rules will be disquali- 
fied. Envelopes should be addressed 
to Edward Davison, The Saturday 
Review of Literature, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York City. All MSS. 
must be legible—typewritten if pos- 
sible—and should bear the name or 
pseudonym of the author. Com- 
petitors may offer more than one en- 
try. MSS. cannot be returned. The 
Editor’s decision is final and The 
Saturday Review reserves the right 
to print the whole or part of any 
entry. 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 








es 
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received. Many of them will be reviewed later. 


Archaelogy 


pacia. By Vasile Parvan. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. (Macmillan.) 

SouTH Arrica’s Pasr 1n STONE AND PainT. By 
M. C. Burkitt. Cambridge University Press. 
(Macmillan.) 

qycouries. By Carl W. Blegen. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 

Yate Crassicat Stupies. By Austin M. Har- 
mon. Yale University Press. $2.50. 


° Art 


Pors AND Pans. By H. S. Harrison. Morrow. 
$1. 

Here We Go Rounp. By Evelyn Sharp. Mor- 
row. $1. 

Tue Arr AND CRAFT oF STAINED Grass. By 

E. W. Turning. Pitman. $12.50. 

Fiction 
THE UNPLEASANTNESS AT THE 

BELLONA CLUB, By DororHy SarYERs. 

Payson & Clarke, 1928. $2. 

This should have been a pretty good de- 
tective story. Its crimes, and the motives 
out of which they spring, are comparatively 
reasonable. General Fentiman, grandfather 
—not uncle, as the jacket-blurb-writer 
wrongly guessed—of Major Robert and 
Captain George Fentiman, was found dead 
in a smoking-room chair at the club. He 
had been dead for some hours. His wealthier 
sister died the same morning. Because of 
her will it was important to learn which 
had died first. Later it developed that dirty 
work, even murder, had been done; but this 
development comes too late. That’s what’s 
the matter with “The Unpleasantness at the 
Bellona Club.” All its developments come 
just a little too late to knock the reader off 
his chair: he is given plenty of time to fore- 
see most of the book’s twists and turns, and 
he needs no great nimbleness to keep any- 
where from one to six chapters ahead of 
the story. 


THE SHADOW OF RAVENSCLIFFE. 
By J. S. FLETCHER. Clode. 1928. $2. 
This is not Fletcher at his best, nor even 

at his second best, but still it is Fletcher, 

and so, if a little shy on originality of in- 
vention and vividness of telling, it has the 
negative virtue of not descending’ anywhere 
into silliness. It concerns the Langdale 
family of Yorkshire. Young Sir Francis 
found an ancient manuscript. He and his 
half-sister saw an apparition in the castle 
one night. ‘They had a kinsman who was 

a hunchback with a beautiful face. Sir 

Francis had a tutor who fell in love with 

the half-sister. Sir Francis had a guardian. 

The guardian had a fiancée. The fiancée 

had a family. The family had an old 

grudge against the Langdales. It all works 
out just about as you would expect. 


THE FOOLISH VIRGIN. By KATHLEEN 
Norris, Doubleday, Doran. 1928. $2. 
Mrs. Norris’s virgin, Pamela Raleigh, 

seems to us far more fatuous and unlucky 

than foolish. She is a gay, pretty California 
girl of nineteen, whose now impoverished 
family have been prominent in the social 
life of Carterbridge for generations—her 
grandfather, in fact, had founded the thriv- 
ing city which at present boasts a popula- 
tion of 60,000. But, though widowed Mrs. 

Raleigh, mother of the twins, Carter and 

Pam, is heavily in debt, the girl still keeps 

up the pretense of an idle, brilliant belle. 

Pam’s most serious disillusionment dawns 

when, one evening, she goes motoring with 

a new beau and is forced, through lack of 

gas, to spend a sinless night alone with him 

in a deserted country shack. When news 
of this misadventure spreads among her 
friends, Pam is cruelly ostracized from se- 
lect circles, but is too proud to fight them. 
Adversity rains further blows upon her— 
the family is completely ruined finanicially 
and has to give up the ancestral manse to 
the creditors—until the chance to earn her 
living, among congenial people, on a cattle 
ranch, opens new paths to spiritual security 
and happiness. That Pam eventually gets 
her man (him whom the blindest reader 
should see from the first is her destined 
mate), Mrs. Norris renders possible by re- 
course to manceuvres which are, at best, like 
the characters themselves, utterly artificial 
and unconvincing. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the story contains vast poten- 


tialities of appeal to feminine readers in 
general. 


THE SHADOW ON THE LEFT. By 
Aucustus Muir. Bobbs-Merrill. 1928. 
$2. 

Here is a tale that deals with what hap- 
pened on and around the Isle of Shennach 
when the laird’s poverty drove him into 
the clutches of a gang of scoundrels. Most 
of the things that happened were dark-of- 
the-moon expeditions among burns, cairns, 
castles, crags, crypts, dikes, gillies, glens, 
lochs, moors, and other Scottish appur- 
tenances. ‘There is plenty of excitement in 
the book, but not all of the excitement is 
exciting, 


Lorpv Byron or Broapway. By Nell Martin. 
Hinkle. $2.50. 

Tue Seconp Apventure. By Escott Lynn. 
Lippincott. 

Mutreins. “By Philip Gribble. Lippincott. 
$2.50. 

Brue Ruin. By Grace Livingston Hill, Lip- 
pincott. $2. 

Inte Women. By Dorothy Black. Lippincott. 
$2. 

Less THAN Kinpv. By Samuel Rogers. Payson 
& Clarke. $2.50. 


Juvenile 


(The Children’s Bookshop appears on 
pages 306 and 307) 


Miscellaneous 


Witp Anima Interviews. By W. J. Horn- 
aday. Scribners. $2.50. 

A SporTsMAn’s Scrapspook By John C. PAil- 
lips. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 

Lire Sympors. By Elizabeth E. Goldsmith. 
Putnam. $5. 

Court Rotts. Edited by Warren Ortman Ault. 
Yale University Press. $3.50. 

Bioop. By Lawrence J. Henderson. Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $5. 

Alps To CaTerinc. By F. E. Findlay Shirras. 
Dutton. $1.75. 

You anp THE Law By S. Boyd Darling. Ap- 
pleton. $2.50. 

Music. By Ursula Creighton. Dutton. $3. 

Tue STATION ATHOs: TREASURES AND MeN. By 
Robert Byron. Knopf. 

Stories oF THE GREAT Operas. Richard Wag- 
ner. By Ernest Newman. Knopf. 

AgriaL BomparpMent. By M. W. Royse. 
Vinal. $3. 

To THE Pure. By Morris L. Ernst and William 
Seagle. Viking. $3. 


Religion 


CHRISTIANITY IN SCIENCE. By 
FREDERICK D. LEETE. Abingdon Press. 
1928. 


No one who is interested in the relation- 
ship of science and religion can afford 
to ignore this book by Bishop Leete. It 
consists almost wholly of the religious be- 
lief of the most eminent scientists of mod- 
ern time. As a corrective of wild statements 
the volume is invaluable. No one will 
welcome it more than contemporary scien- 
tific men who are wearied at being held 
responsible for the anti-religious prejudices 
of “smart young men.” 

It will probably be surprising to some 
people to realize, what Dr. Leete clearly 
demonstrates from their own utterances, that 
among scientists who have been definitely 
and unquestionably Christians and Church- 
men have been Roger Bacon, Copernicus, 
Galileo, Kepler, Pascal, Newton, Linnzus, 
Dalton, Ampere, Volta, Faraday, Kelvin, 
Galvani, Simpson, Mendel, Fabre, Pupin, 
and Osborn. The opinions of these, and 
hundreds of others hardly less eminent, 
have here been collated. The reading and 
research back of this book are immense. 


A NEW GOD FOR AMERICA. By 
HERBERT ParRIsH. Century. 1928. $2.50. 
One is never quite sure from page to page 

about this author’s convictions or beliefs. 

At one moment he is expressing a large 

admiration for Catholicism; the next thing 

one knows he is saying pleasant thing about 

Mrs. Besant; a few moments later he is 

more than flirting with the behaviorists. 

Nobody can deny the cleverness inherent in 

his book, but it may be wished that it stuck 

together better. The author has been many 
things at many times, ranging from monk 
to modernist to mystic. He would write 

a better book if he stopped talking for six 

months or so and thought out his own 

religious philosophy. 

Some of the chapters are reprints of 
articles in the Atlantic Monthly. These 
are free from a slangy flippancy which 
characterizes most of the others. Mr. Par- 
rish talks of his clerical brethren as “Mr. 
White Rabbit” and “Old Dr. Noodle.” He 

(Continued on page 311) 
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| | OW can a book be “obscene, lewd, 
lascivious, filthy, indecent, and 
disgusting” in January, and “pure, moral 


and uplifting” in July? 


_ TO THE PURE... 





A Study of Obscenity and the Censor 





By MORRIS L. ERNST and WILLIAM SEAGLE 


The contradiction of censorship, the absurdities of vice 
crusaders, the vagaries of the courts, in fact the whole comedy 
of errors of a social system, are tevealed in this volume. 
“A first rate contribution to the analysis of our civilization 
at one of its crucial points.” —Lupwic Lewisoun 

“The fairest, certainly the most fascinating, account of the 
everlasting but also ever fluctuating wrangle between you 
and your neighbor’s standards of decency.”— GiLBert 
GABRIEL in The Sun $3.00 


— 
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Marshal Ney, “The bravest of 
the brave,” lives again in this 


glowing romance of the demt-gods 


A LITTLE 
LESS THAN GODS 


By FORD MADOX FORD 





Napoleon marching to conquer the world 
and to meet his fate at St. Helena; Assheton 
Smith, sacrificing a life through his passion 
for the mistress of Tsar Alexander; Marshal 
Ney standing trial for the betrayal of the 
Bourbons; Madame Ney, risking her life to 








save her husband—all these incidents are 
interwoven in the dramatic life of young Feilding, who 
worshipped at the twin shrines of greatness and love. 





A Little Less Than Gods is a companion novel to Conrad’s 
unfinished Suspense and another chapter to add to the 
rapidly growing volume of Ford Madox Ford’s literary fame. 


‘ $2.50 
— 


—_— 


JINGLING IN THE WIND 


By ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 


“Here is the spirit of farce. There are 
tenderness and humor in this book, truth in 
motley, and a clear strain of lyricism mount- 
ing to a conclusion in the love of Tulip and 
Jeremy as rare in its pulsing insight as it is 
beautiful. Through its madcap gayety runs 
a mocking strain of old, half-remembered 
song and story and will o’ the wisp wisdom.” 

Mary Ross, N. Y. Herald Tribune }2.00 

=> 


el 
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THE SOUL OF THE EAST 
By MARCUS EHRENPREIS 


A spiritual Baedeker of the East by 
one of the foremost Continental writ 
ers. A profound voyage of discovery 
together with a view of Zionism are 
revealed in as fascinating a manner 
as in Keyserling’s Travel Diary. Il- 
lustrated with vignettes. Translated from the Swedish by 


Alfhild Huebsch. $2.¢C 


THE VIKING PRESS : NEW YORK 
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The American Omen 
By GARET GARRETT 
$2.50 


The Dutton Book of the Month for October. A Book 
on America for Americans by an American! World 
Supremacy? Why we have it and how.we got it—a 
brilliant exposition on America’s coming of age. 


Biind Circle 
By MAURICE RENARD and ALBERT JEAN 
$2.00 


The Dutton Mystery for October. A macabre tale, 
futuristic and modern in design—so startling that 
it will confound the intellect and confuse the reason. 


Rove 
By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
$1.00 


Author of HAPPINESS. Beautiful English makes 
these priceless gems. Beautifully bound for gifts. 


Ki.eeping Off The Shelf 
By MRS. THOMAS WHIFFEN 
$5.00 


Delightfully quaint illustrations enliven this dra- 
matic autobiography. 


Wigsties With Spires 
By GEORGINA GARRY 
$2.50 





A new best seller—9th edition. NEW YORK TIMES: 
“Daringly written — filled with loveliness — never 
drops yo a high emotional pitch.” 


A Christmas Book 
By D. B.WYNDHAM LEWIS 
$3.00 


Author of FRANCOIS VILLON. An anthology for 
moderns— A veritable treasure trove of the worth- 
while literature pertaining to Christmas. 


Sliaves of the Sun 
By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI 
$3.00 


Author of BEASTS, MEN and GODS. In picturesque 
and dramatic style— Africa with its darkness, its 
brilliance, its exoticism is here pictured. 


he Inferiority Feeling 
By WILLIAM S. WALSH 
$2.50 


This book makes it possible to do your own psyching. 


The House atPooh Corner 
By the Author of WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG 
$2.00 


Illustrated by E. H. Shepard. Mitne’s stories about 
Christopher Robin and the Pooh Bear are already 
being ranked with ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 


My Studio Window 
By MARIETTA M. ANDREWS 
$5.00 


CLAUDE G. BOWERS says: “‘MY STUDIO WINDOW 
has the stuff of permanency . . a social history of 
real fibre ..” 


Please send me free illustrated catalogue. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., INc., 300 Fourtu AVE., N, Y. 


Foreign Literature 


Modern Simon Legrees 


LA VORAGINE. By José Evsrasio 
RIveRA. Bogota, Colombia. 1927. 
Reviewed by ERNESTO MONTENEGRO 


STRONGER, more appealing book 

has, perhaps, yet to be written in the 
Spanish language than this dramatized 
record of a journey to the Amazonian rub- 
ber jungle. Dr. Rivera, a lawyer by pro- 
fession and an explorer at heart, undertook 
some years ago the hazardous trek over the 
Colombian sierras and into the plains of the 
Guainia or Rio Negro, an affluent, we may 
call it, of both the Amazon and _ the 
Orinoco. Here begins that mightiest forest 
in all the world, two thousand miles across 
in every direction, and reaching down to the 
eddies and rapids of the Parana river. No 
wonder, then, that Rivera reminds us of 
Quiroga, the author of “South American 
Jungle Tales.” Both are learned in the 
jungle lore, both appear awestruck by the 
indomitable power of nature; but while the 
Uruguayan is a realist with a sardonic 
twinkle in his eye, the Colombian is carried 
from beginning to end in a lyrical outburst 
full of romantic innuendos. 

Arturo Cova, the hero, stands, no doubt 
for all those liberating impulses that a well- 
defined position in society has kept repressed 
in the author. Hoary conventions and ill- 
smelling cities are left behind by Cova 
in that most illusory of escapades, a search 
of his own self. A girl is eloping with 
him, but of course, he does not love her 
any more than he does whatever life has 
given him so far. With truly romantic 
restlessness, “he longs for the place he has 
never been to, and the woman he had never 
met” as Baudelaire put it. His egocentric 
fancy aims at great riches, never intending 
to gain it through the ordinary toil of com- 
mon men. He loves the sharp spasm of 
danger, the beauty of the afterglow in a 
tropical sunset, the championing of a losing 
cause. Byron left a far larger illegitimate 
offspring than he may have been charged 
with in his day. 

But a man can be a poet and yet have 
a keen eye for the realities of his milieu, 
just as a scientist is able to keep his religion 
and his retorts from being confused. Arturo 
Cova enters the plains of the Rio Negro a 
rebel, and before he reaches the backwaters 
of the Amazon we see him changed into a 
would-be redeemer. Sir Roger Casement, 
caught the same fever on the same spot, 
shortly before the war in which he lost 
all. Both had witnessed with the fresh 
horror of the newcomer the debaucheries 
otf cruelty into which more or less civilized 
men will plunge as soon as organized society 
and its policemen are left at a safe distance. 
The ferocious struggle going on all the 
time in the nakedness of nature, under the 
deceptive charm of forest and river surface, 
seems to take hold of the human animal, 
turning refinement of the intellect into a 
sadistic inventiveness after newer means of 
torturing his fellowmen. 

es 

The Amazonian rubber jungle is the land 
of lethal fevers, of birds like flowers, of 
dark caverns of foliage hidden from the 
burning eye of the sun. It is the land of 
alternating floods and droughts, both equally 
devastating, of the man-eating ant, and 
of human slavery. Men and women are 
stolen and sold just as so many cattle, sold 
down the river once more, to the plantation 
owners of the rubber country. The rest of 
that band of derelicts are either held in 
bondage through the time-honored system 
of overcharging their merchandise credit 
and cheating again in the weight when they 
bring in their crude rubber, or they linger 
in the jungle year after year through the 
habit-forming drug of tropical life—a slow 
dissolution of the will, the morals, and the 
energy for most of the men who are caught 
in its web. 

Arturo Cova meets on the Llanos an oily, 
persuasive type of rascal who is one of 
the best-focused figures in the book. He 
robs him of his mistress after trying to 
have him murdered. The hunting of the 
fugitives has some of the dash that makes 
some pages of Robert Louis Stevenson the 
breathless reading they are. The language 
is extremely rich in local lore, the descrip- 
tion full-colored and to the point. At times 
the beauty of it takes one into the realm of 
the unreal (a flight of a whole flock of 
purple herons at dawn) while the horror 
of a nightmare creeps in full sight at other 
places. 

Sefior Rivera has written a book that is, 
primarily, a work of art, brimful of manly 
vigor; he has done, incidentally, a good 
piece of dramatic reporting with many 


political and social implications that may 
place his work some day as the initia] 
Jaccuse in some historical process. If he 
intended only to write the “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” of modern slavery, he vastly outdid 
his aim by his artistic achievement. The 
book is worth translating, provided the 
right tone is struck in any language leg; 
lyrical and sonorous than Spanish, 


——_—~»-2 


Seeing America 


EINE FRAU REIST DURCH AMERIKA. 
By Marta Kartweiss. Berlin: §, 
Fischer. (New York: Westermann.) 1928, 


Reviewed by AMELIA VON ENDE 


HE title chosen by the wife of Jacob 

Wassermann for the book inspired by 
her recent visit to the United States is typical 
cf the manner in which most foreigners 
“see America”—by traveling across the 
continent from east to west, omitting both 
north and south. Yet it must not be con- 
founded with the many volumes that have 
been sent forth for the information and de- 
lectation of their readers by most of the 
German authors who have visited this 
country, except the unforgetable Wilhelm 
von Polenz, who came and went unheralded 
and whose book, “Das Land der Zukunft,” 
the most just and thoughtful estimate of 
America by a foreigner, seems never to have 
become known among those who might 
have profited by it. 

Marta Karlweiss has chosen the form of 
fiction for her clever comments on Ameri- 
can life, as much as she has seen of it be- 
tween New York and Hollywood. Each of 
her sketches might easily have been ex- 
panded into a novelette or even a novel, 
In each of them the chief interest centers 
in a woman, and she happens to have met 
or heard of some unusual types of the 
American woman, whose psychology she has 
sounded with no little acumen. Such an 
example is the unnamed Californian whom 
she watched in a hotel at Albuquerque and 
describes in “Der Donnervogel”—a woman 
who had regained her health in the rarified 
atmosphere of the Grand Cafion and had 
chosen to live among the Indians. Another 
is the story of the Chicago girl who staked 
a claim in Wyoming and had a most dra- 
matic adventure living alone in her isolated 
bungalow. 


es 


But the best of her sketches is that of 
Hollywood, entitled “Die Weisse Motte.” 
It makes palpable the feverish activity of 
the place where an artificial reproduction 
of reality attracts thousands of human 
moths, hypnotized by the click of the cam- 
era and dazzled by the light on the screen, 
like the thousands of creatures of the air 
that are lured by the arc lights of our cities 
and with singed wings drop at our feet. 
The appalling uniformity of the female 
type seen in American movies, on_ the 
streets, in the shops, is briefly suggested by 
the author when she speaks of “the vacant 
stare of eyes that look out from under the 
lofty curve of threadlike eyebrows which in 
seven thousand triangular faces belong to 
the stupidly pursed cherry lips.” A tour of 
Chicago slums, Chinese dens, the Ghetto, 
and a police station culminates in a visit 
to a night club, where black, white, and 
yellow dine and dance together and an hour 
after midnight “Ethel Water” offers her 
song and dance, the author’s reaction to the 
latter being suggested by the title of the 
sketch: “Dancing Soul.” 


——_——. —~ 


LES DERNIERES NUITS DE PARIS. 
Par PHILIPPE SOUPAULT. Paris: Calman- 
Levy. 1928. 12 francs. : 
In attempting to suggest the mystery 0 

Paris, M. Soupault has contrived a murder- 

story involving a number of criminal in- 

dividuals addicted respectfully to a blonde 
coureuse, Georgette. Georgette is the city, 
the soul of Paris; and the bizarre book- 
makers, souteneurs, coupe-gorges that grope 
and posture vaguely in grey estaminets are 
attachments of the city, subtly dependent 
upon her. Under M. Soupault’s hand, this 

much becomes too obvious, and after 4 

while it is difficult to see how the crime 

(a clipping probably from the bulletin of 

Gide’s Fantomas Club) has been anything 

but a violent intrusion among a number 

of fine descriptive passages. M. Soupault 
seems to have wasted in this somewhat flat 
narrative, bits like this: 

Un promeneur faisait trainer sa canne contre 
les grilles du Louvre, xylophone, imbécile des 
flaneurs. 
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The Reader’s Guide 


ConpuctTEep By May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 
to Mrs. BeckER, c/o The Saturday Review. 


N St. Mary’s Hospital, Roswell, New 
Mexico, is a friend of this department, 

a voluntary exile fighting tuberculosis. She 
has still a good while ahead. I would be 
glad if those correspondents who now and 
again write to ask if I know of someone 
who loves good books and would like some 
of theirs passed on, would send them to this 
hospital, where they will be treasured, not 
only by my correspondent, but by her fel- 
low-prisoners of hope. I am just off on a 
Western lecture tour and cannot undertake 
to forward them if sent to me, but if they 
e mailed directly to the hospital they will 
find a welcome in its library, You need 
not be afraid of sending the best you have. 


E, L. P., Cornish, Maine, asks for his- 
tories of Scotland for the use of a reading 
club making a study of this subject this 


witer, 


*©@ COTLAND’S STORY,” by H. E. Mar- 
shall (Stokes), is beautifully illustrated 
with color plates and much liked by younger 
readers, for whom it was indeed prepared, 
but it would be an excellent addition to a 
library to which adults have access as well. 
Sidney Dark’s “Book of Scotland” (Dou- 
bleday, Doran) is another history of this 
type, going from the Roman invasion to 
the defeat of the Young Pretender. Sir 
Walter Scott’s “Tales of a Grandfather” 
should certainly be added to this collection, 
for legendary history and literary value. 

For reference use, the most trustworthy 
and scholarly is considered to be P. H. 
Terry’s “History of Scotland” (Macmillan, 
3 vols.). Another valuable one is C. S. 
Broun’s “History of Scotland” (Macmil- 
lan), also a large work, which goes to the 
disruption; the former goes to the accession 
of William and Mary. 

The figure of Montrose in John Buchan’s 
“Witch Wood” .(Houghton Mifflin) was so 
enchanting that I looked through every 
Scottish history I could get, to discover all 
I might about a career on which I found I 
was far less informed than I had thought I 
was. When I told this to Mr. Buchan last 
Spring he showed me on his desk the proofs 
of his biography, “Montrose,” just going 
over to Houghton Mifflin for Fall publica- 
tion. I have not had a chance at it as yet, 
but Mr. Buchan touches nothing that he 
does not adorn, and from what I found out 
about this hero he seems not to need touch- 
ing up. “Witch Wood,” by the way, makes 
an unusually good addition to a list of 
novels of Scottish history, and to the docu- 
mentation of the always fascinating study 
of witchcraft. 


R. H. H., Ogden, Utah, asks if there is 
a history of transportation or the develop- 
ment of locomotion from the two-wheeled 
chariot to the present time, one with an ap- 
peal to the laity. 


*“"T-HE MARCH OF COMMERCE” by 

Robert Malcolm Keir (Yale University 
Press), shows by a great number of draw- 
ings» photographs, and illustrations of every 
sort, and by attractive and well-arranged 
text, how transportation and communication 
have developed in this country from 
colonial times to the present day of aero- 
planes, radio, and limited trains. If we 
did not have two-wheeled chariots, at least 
our earliest means of locomotion were pretty 
primitive. 

T. K., Reading, Vermont, wishes to take 
up the study of graphology rather more 
reriously than indicated in the entertaining 
“Mind Your Ps and Q’s and asks for a 
guide to such study. An almost identical 
_ comes from J. R. G., Pittsburgh, 
a. 


OUISE RICE’S “Character Reading 

* from Handwriting” (Stokes) is the 
work of an authority who has certainly 
had plenty of experience. It is a thorough- 
soing treatment of the subject with many 
lilustrations, 


G., London, England, says that the 

* Honolulu correspondent who asks about 
epitaphs may like to know of the two series 
of Somerset epitaphs contained in nos. 18 
and 25 of the “Somerset Folk Series,” pro- 
curable from Folk Press Ltd., 15 Ranelagh 
Road, London S. W. I., at 2s. and 2s. 6d, 
respectively, C. J. L., Chicago, says 1 
might add to the books on musical criticism 
requested by J. L. W., Brooklyn, “Musical 
Criticism,” by M. D. Calvocoressi (Oxford 
University Press). H,. A. W., University 
of Nebraska, adds to the list on reliable 
works on literary criticism “Some Principles 


of Literary Criticism,” by the late Pro- 
fessor Caleb T. Winchester of Wesleyan at 
Middletown, Conn. “This is an excellent 
statement,” he says, “of some of the obvi- 
ous things a critic might well consider, and 
the book is in quite readable form.” The 
District of Columbia’s Library Association 
sends word of its publication of a ‘“Hand- 
book of Washington’s Informational Ke- 





sources” including detailed descriptions of 
the contents of more than 200 libraries in 
the national capital, compiled by Dorsey 
W. Hyde, Jr., and Miles C. Price with the 
assistance of a special committee of the As- 
sociation. H. L. H., Trenton, N. J., reminds 
me that while mentioning Gen. William 
Stryker’s “The Battle of Monmouth” I did 
not speak of his “Battles of Trenton and 
Princeton” by far the most important and 
thorough book on the Trenton-Princeton 
campaign. This is a valuable correction; 
the more welcome because I must have 
omitted the book out of pure physical care- 
lessness: I had no idea I had not put it in. 





THE NEW NOVEL OF NEW YORK! 


BABE 
EVANSON 


By CATHARINE BRODY 


ad girl... good girl... rich girl... 
ee eee eit of them New Yorkers! 
Vou will meet them all in BABE 
EVANSON, the book that is being 
praised everywhere as the great new 
novel of life in New York. 


Everywhere $2.50 The CENTURY CO. 




















(Continued on next page) 








If we knew how Jesus appeared to 
these, if we could obtain their im- 
pressions, bring them forward as 
witnesses, how much nearer we 
should be to understanding the es- 
sential personality of Jesus. Kahlil 
Gibran, has written a new sort of 
biography. He has done just this. 
A twentieth century countryman of 
Jesus, he has added his familiarity 
with the characters and ways of 
thought of an Eastern people to the 
insight afforded by a modern psy- 
chological viewpoint. And he has 
reconstructed Jesus as he must have 
appeared to those who were 
his friends and enemies. There 
are 76 of these, ranging from 
high priests to courtesans, from 
publicans to poets, and 
together their. evidence 
and viewpoints form a 
life-like portrait. 

























































“author of TheProphet- 


With 12 illustrations reproduced in aquatone, 2 in 
full colors, and many decorations, all from draw- 
ings by the author. $3.50 


Alfred A-Knopf;Publisher, N:¥= | 
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“A story of humble heroisms 


> 


and simple joys.” 
Christopher Morley 


The Way 
Et Was 
With Them 
By PEADAR O’DONNELL 


“The way it was with the Doogans 
is the way it is somehow er other 


with us all.”—Christopher Morley. 


“Admirable from the point of 
view of sheer craft...a quiet 
brilliance and power.” 


New York Times. $2.50 


Sailing Ships 
and 
Their Builder, 
Donald 
MicKhjay 
By RICHARD C. McKAY 


The romantic story of the man 
who built the fastest ships that 
ever sailed:  [llustrated. $7.50 





By EMIL LUDWIG - 
“Ludwig’s Greatest Biography” 
New York World 


“Undoubtedly a great biography 
—probably the greatest which it 
has been the privilege of the 
American public to read for some 
time.”—Fanny Butcher in Chicago 
Tribune. Illustrated. $5.00 


i Lin. Lim Lim Lin i, Aan 


Beneath 
Hropic Seas 
By WILLIAM BEEBE 


“My insistent advice is, get this 
book, by hook or crook . . . it is 
informing, beautiful, enjoyable.” 
Vernon Kellogg— New York Sun. 
Illustrated. $3.50 


Em Emglish 
Biterature 


By PROFESSOR 
JACK R. CRAWFORD 


A practical and informative guide 
to reading made on an entirely 
new plan for the average reader. 

$4.50 
LE IT ETT LE 
> Le Le be tb ti fe 


By A. A. MILNE 


The 
Hvory Door 


This play which has delighted 
Broadway and London, is, b 
common consent, Mr. Milne’s 
most charming piece. $2.00 


Mm, Lim. Ll, Ln. dln, dl, Ll, 
At All Bookstores 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 





The Reader’s Guide 


(Continued from preceding page) 


C. T. C., Cincinnati, Ohio, asks for ac- 
counts of the Shackleton and Scott expedi- 
tions, and for books about the Lamas of 


Tibet. 


ILL’S “Life of Sir Ernest Shackleton” 
I (Little, Brown) is out of print, but 
Frank Wild’s “Shackleton’s Last Voyage” 
(Stokes) and the remarkable story of his 
last expedition, 1914-1917, told by Sir 
Ernest himself in “South” (Macmillan), 
are readily available, So are the Scott 
books: “The Great White South,” by H. G. 
Ponting, with a preface by Lady Scott 
(McBride), and the diary of Captain Scott, 
with edited letters and journals, and an in- 
troduction by Barrie, as given in “The Last 
Expedition” (Dodd, Mead). 

“Tibet, Past and Present,” by C. H. Bell 
(Oxford), has nearly a hundred illustra- 
tions, some in color; it describes the au- 
thor’s visit to the Dalai Lama and explains 
modern political associations as well as giv- 
ing a sketch of history: ‘To Lhasa in Dis- 
guise,” by William Montgomery McGovern 
(Century), is one of the world’s thrillers: 
taking on the form of a coolie he pene- 
trated to the forbidden city and brought 
back information on customs and beliefs. 


C. J. C., Detroit, Mich., asks for the 
names of “books that discuss the heroic or 
masculine virtues, such as heroism, Justice, 
chastity, etc., as opposed to the benevolent 
cr feminine virtues, such as patience, 
charity, mercy, meekness, etc.” 

HAVE never been able to disentangle 

the masculine virtues from the feminine 
cnes, nor willing to set them in opposition; 
perhaps some reader of this department may 
know a book that does. Looking over the 
list as given, it does seem as if one or two 
had shifted a trifle. How about being “as 
meek as Moses”? He was certainly no lady. 
Indeed the whole arrangement puts some- 
what of a strain on the virtue heading the 
feminine list. 


Points of View 


A Defense 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 


I read E. Borchard’s article in your re- 
cent issue, also H. Gideonse’s appraisal 
of it. I also flatter myself on being ac- 
quainted with diplomatic history (possibly 
some fraction of one percent of it). Since 
your recent correspondent’s attitude was 
personally abusive I presume Professor 
Borchard will not deign to reply—in fact 
a reply is unnecessary. However, for the 
benefit of uninformed readers I wish to 
make the following statement. 


In the first place your editorial policy is 
to be commended in occasionally publishing 
an article of “other than” literary moment. 
At present the greatest hindrance to Jittéra- 
teurs seems to be their lack of knowledge 
concerning anything but literature,—true of 
writers as much as readers I am _ positive. 
A sounder knowledge of history, philosophy, 
politics, and logic, and a little less discus- 
sion of art-forms, metrics, sociological pre- 
cepts, and literary values, whatever they 
may be, would improve both our standards 
in writing, in reading, and in the gentle 
art of criticism to which Henry Seidel 
Canby devoted such an excellent editorial 
I laud the S. R. L. as 


much for its policy in carrying on such 


in the same issue. 


works as I should the provincial newspaper 
which prints its own opinions instead of 
purchasing syndicated news for such a price 
as it is able to afford, and that is no mean 
compliment. 

As for the first point of Mr. Gideonse’s 
departure from Professor Borchard, cannot 
the return of sequestrated alien property, 
when proceeding from such a power as the 
United States, of its own volition rather 
than under the incentive of a second 


> 


“Lausanne,” “furnish the world with an 


example of good judgment and integrity” 
more admirable than that of material neces- 
sity? And if not, why not? Such acts are 
not so reprehensible or ordinary as to allow 
of cynicism, especially from anyone pre- 
tending to be versed in diplomatic rela- 
tions. 

And in the third place on what authority 
does Mr. Gideonse interpret the “history of 
Europe” to refer to the period since Napo- 
leon? This point of view shows greater 
childishness, to my mind, than that of which 
he accuses Professor Borchard. Even the 
European wars since 1815 are scarcely com- 
parable in their origins with those of the 
United States, Mr. Gideonse notwithstand- 
ing. Surely Mr. Gideonse has availed him- 
self of the graduate courses in American 
History which the English universities do 
not offer, 


In the fourth place I seriously doubt 


whether the League is any more of a sheet. 


anchor to British imperial policy than to 
French, and as England and France seem 
to direct most of its destinies, even as they 
have been wont to direct most of the Euro- 
pean destinies since 1588 and 1648 respec- 
tively, what objection can there be to call- 
ing the League more fundamentally Euro- 
pean than American? For my own part I 
not only think it is, but am glad of it, 
judging from its record to date, (Consult 
various ibids, found in any library.) 

In the fifth place what does the corre- 
spondent hope to prove by making an ex- 
ception of some Latin American policies 
toward securing League action? If he has 
ever read Calderon’s “Rise of the Latin- 
American Republics,” or any other decent 
Latin-American history, he will know that 
their diplomacy is as much a phase of 
European as is their culture, the Monroe 
Doctrine notwithstanding. He should also 
know that they never have borne and prob- 
ably never will bear any fundamental part 
in League politics, despite all the “counter- 
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E Immortal Marriage won the admiration of a 
hundred thousand readers and the praise of his- 
torians. Here is another authentic, though immeasur- 
ably finer story of the time of Pericles and the Golden 
Age of Greece. 
Alcibiades, maddest spirit of Athens, meets Tiy, de- 
scendant of the Pharaohs and a Princess in the woman’s 
state of Egypt. The clash of these two vibrant per- 
sonalities is thrillingly portrayed against a magnificent 
background, rich with the colors and vivid with the 


movement of the time. 
Second large edition before publication. 


THE 





JEALOUS 
GOD 


GERTRUDE 


THERTON 
efuthor of 


THE IMMORTAL 
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$2.50 
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weights” they seek against Washington, 
either at Geneva or the Hague. 

Lastly, no self-styled expert would waste 
much time about the “outlawry” of war. 
What value the Kellogg proposals had was 
largely in a state of mind. Any reserva- 
tions to a “state of mind” are apt to have 
desultory effects upon the execution of in- 
tentions. No war is ever represented by a 
covernment to its people as an instrument 
of national policy,—all are defensive, in 
the beginning,—and Professor Borchard was 
justified in stating that the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact, with reservations, would be of little 
use. We can plant it safely away in the 
archives—a fitting companion to the 
Geneva Protocol, a curiosity, perhaps, for 
future generations. 

L. WENDELL ESHELMAN. 

Oregon State College. 





A Correction 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

Where did Witter Bynner get the idea 
that “The Weaver of the Frost” was writ- 
ten by an eight year old Japanese boy and 
i‘Justrated by a twelve year old? As a 
matter of fact Ken Nakazawa is a very 
brilliant young Japanese, head of the De- 
partment of Oriental Philosophy at the 
University of Southern California. He is, 
I should imagine, in his thirties and is well- 
known as a lecturer on the Pacific Coast. 
A: for S. Mizuno, he is a queer, wrinkled 
old man, Japanese photographer and artist 
and lives in Portland, Ore. I have met 
Mr. Nakazawa but not Mr, Mizuno so 
the description of the latter is second hand. 

VIRGINIA KIRKUS. 


New York City. Harpers & Bros. 


A Book on the Tyrol 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

In your issue of September 29, Mr. 
Robert Dunlop says that Eduard Reut- 
Nicolussi’s “Tirol unterm Beil” deserves to 
be translated so that all may know what 
is going on in South Tyrol.” This may 
be quite true. The writer believes how- 
ever, judging from the review of the book, 
that there is greater reason for an English 
edition of Robert Hohlbaum’s novel en- 
titled “Das Paradies und die Schlange.” 

It is a work of only 251 pages, covers 
the entire subject from Crispi to Mussolini, 
is as incisive as good fiction can be, and 
less liable to provoke the wrath that comes 
from differences of opinion than is the 
case with such history as an injured exile 
may write. The proof-sheets of the novel 
are at present in the writer’s possession; 
the book is to be published November 1. 
Any one who may be interested can write to 
Herr Hohlbaum at Goldeggasse I, Vienna 
IV, or to his publisher, L. Staackmann, 
Leipzig. 

ALLEN W. PORTERFIELD. 


University of West Virginia. 


An Addition 


The foreign mails whitch arrwed two 
days after the publication of the issue of 
The Saturday Review for October 20, 
brought in a revised version of H. D. 
Hill’s review of Madariaga’s “Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Spaniards.” Since the book 4s 
of importance and the addition to the re- 
view of interest we print it here: 


The bodk which the Oxford University 
Press has just brought out is an examina- 
tion of the elephant-hunting habits of three 
peoples, Englishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards. 
These three are taken because Senor de 
Madariaga believes that each approaches a 
pure type: the Englishman is essentially a 
man of action, the Frenchman a man of 
thought, the Spaniard a man of passion. 
From the language of each it is possible to 
select a word which is a key to the funda- 
mental attitude toward life of that people: 
for the Englishman, “fair play,” for the 
Frenchman “le droit,” for the Spaniard “el 
honor.” For Englishmen life is essentially 
affair; as two or three are 
gathered together their importance increases 
in geometrical proportion,—“one English- 
man, a fool; two Englishmen, a football 
match; three Englishmen, the British Em- 
pire.’ They are moved by an_ instinct 
for co6perative action; they derive their 
joy from the movement itself. They do 
not reason; they are fundamentally allogi- 
cal; an attempt to construct a unified and 
ordered world does not interest them: they 
Maintain an opposition as part of their 
scheme of things because it heightens the 
zest of the game. The codperative con- 

flict of sport, where thought is action in 

the face of exigency and fair play the 


a group 


principle of action, is the essential char- 
acteristic of English life. 

The end at which the Frenchman aims is 
order. He sees the world as a problem for 
his intellect. The stream of life is a tur- 
bulent affair which needs to be canalized so 
as to flow between regular banks and arrive 
at the sea in a predictable manner. Law, 
above all administrative law, must be found 
and developed so that the energy of life 
can be directed along foreseen courses, so 
that action according to given rules is pos- 
sible because those rules are known to hold. 
There the life of the collectivity is arranged 
in such a manner, the presence of a known 
procedure for each does away with the need 
of collective action by all as felt by the 
English, and the individual is left free to 
pursue the life of the intellect. 

st 

To the Spaniard, the person is greate1 
than the rule, or rather the person is the 
tule: the only rules that he recognizes are 
the demands of el /onor, which result in 
sudden and discontinuous flares of passion- 
ate energy. Unlike the Englishman’s, his 
action is individual action, and further, it 
forms only part of his life; between his 
intense creative moments he has periods of 
Because he feels 
himself as a person rather than as an in 
tellect, in contrast to the Frenchmen he re- 
gards a rule originating outside himself as 
artificial. He is essentially anarchic; the 
individual heights to which he can rise 
come from the primitive depths of his own 
being; they have no relation to a_ public 


passive disinterestedness. 


whole. 
es 

In a diagrammatic fashion, 

Madariaga develops these pure types, and 

then discusses the 


Senor de 


characteristics of each 
as it appears in the others, passion and ac 
tion in the man of thought, thought and 
passion in the man of action, etc. The 


| I 


WA 
















personality. 





Whether it be an account of his experiences in the trenches, his 
impressions of one of the great Fascisti triumphs, or a picture of 
home life in a little Italian town, the writing is always picturesque 
This autobiography has that rare quality of 
making the reader a part of the virile personality whose experi- 


and convincing. 






second part of the book is a verification 
of the ruling tendencies of each type 
through an examination of its institutional 
manifestations in the societies which the 
three groups have evolved, in the constitu- 
tions under which each lives, in the place 
it gives to the family, the type of leader it 
brings forth, its historical development, its 
language, its art, its love, its religion. 
From the very geometricity of his tri- 
angular comparison he should have realized 
that the language essential to the book is 


French. 
ee 


An exhibition of the Paul 
Honoré is now being shown at the Sunwise 
Turn Book Shop under the auspices of the 
Doubleday, Doran Book Shops. Mr. 
Honoré, who has decorated the Newberry 
Prize book, “Tales Lands,” 


and several of the most beautiful editions 


works of 


from Silver 
of the past few seasons, is best known for 
his murals and wood cuts in colors. It is 
as mural art that he has perfected a cement 
which will give such smooth, even results 
that one can use it to make a hair line. It 
is weatherproof, and as effective for ex- 
The new Mid- 
land County Courthouse in Michigan, which 


teriors as it is for interiors. 


is called by artists one of the most interest 
ing and completely American examples of 
contemporary architecture, has exterior 
murals of plastic 


high school of 


mosaic, as has the new 
Highland Park. Other 
murals by Mr. Honoré may be seen in the 
S. S. City of Grand Rapids, the S. S. Put- 
in-Bay, theatres in Detroit and Cleveland, 
the architectural department of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, the old Masonic Tem- 
ple in Detroit, and many private homes. 
Recently, a group of leading Japanese ar- 
invited Mr. i 
troduce plastic mosaic to Japan 


Honoré to in 
Designs 
for murals will be included in this ex 
hibition at the Sunwise Turn. 


No the, aubthin hy 


wore Wah - 


With Foreword by 
Richard Washburn 
Child 


Former 
Ambassador 
to Italy 


chitects have 


Autobiography 
by BENITO 


MUSSOLINI 


This is the most remarkable autobiography of the century. 
sides recounting the thrilling experiences of Mussolini's many- 
sided career, the autobiography reveals an original and stimulating 
philosophy of life and bears throughout the imprint of a powerful 


ences and ideas pass before his eyes. 


With Frontispiece and eight Illustrations 


$3.50 


1 ES COD ES CS 


Japan and the 
United States 


1853-1921, Revised to 1928 
By Payson J. TREAT 


- * authority on the Far 
East describes from an 
intimate knowledge and an un 
biased viewpoint the political, 
economic, and cultural develop- 
ment of Japan Perry’s 
visit, and analyses her present 
policies, especially as related to 
the United States. His work is 
essential to an understanding of 
the Pacific’s problems. 


since 


$3.50 


S T AN F OR D 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 











AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
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CRY OF TIME 
by HAZEL HALL 


“Some may dic 


td 


and knou 
Death as a broken song, 


But a woman dies not so, not so 


woman’s death is long 
The work of an 
who, despite her death, 
left behind her poems of such 
mystical quality as to be timeless 
It is not any poet speaking—it is 
woman poet, poet woman $2.50 


E.P. DUTTON & CO,, Inc. 
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“At last the truth” 


RASOUTIN 


THE HOGY OEVIL 











By RENE FULOP-MILLER 


The most spectacular figure of modern times, 
‘*preacher and brawler, redeemer and debau- 
chee,’’ is here set forth to the life. The Soviets 
have opened the secret records to a biographer 
who reveals for the first time the whole truth 
about the mysterious ‘‘holy devil’’ who ruled 
over rulers and swayed the destinies of nations 
by the power of his eye. ‘‘The human and in- 
human breadth of his material surpasses any 
possible figment of the most audacious novel- 
ist’s imagination.’’—New York Times 


‘‘A magnificent work.’’—Knut Hamsun °: “ Ex- 
traordinary.’’—Romain Rolland - ‘ Thrilling.’’ 
— Stefan Zweig + ‘‘Astounding.’’—Dmitri Merej- 
kowsky - ‘‘ Stimulating, uncanny and most in- 
forming.’’—Thomas Mann ° 92 Illustrations. $5.00 
30 Irving Place + THE 


VIKING PRESS - New York 

















printings 
of Dr. Ad- 
ler’s monu- 
mental work 
have been re- 
quired in the 
past 11 months. 
This is exclusive 
of the British and 
German editions. 


12 


American’ universities 
and colleges have already 
adopted UNDERSTANDING 
HUMAN NATURE as a text book. 


126 


Educators and reviewers have 
voiced their praises of this impor- 
tant, human volume. 


51,000 


Americans have read this stimulating 
book and have been helped by it. 


100,000 


persons will hear the famous Viennese psycholo- 
gist discuss this subject during the coming year. 


GREENBERG - Publisher: 112 E.19th St.,NewYork 

























Conducted by Marton PonsonBy 


A Letter from England 
By ELIZABETH LOWNDES. 


OW many of us look back to the magic 
hour of “reading aloud” as the most 
ecstatic moments of childhood. But do not 
be disappointed, you grown-ups, when what 
you read suggests ideas to eager listeners 
far removed from your own, Tears of dis- 
appointment have been shed over Abraham’s 
reprieve from having to kill his son Isaac: 
“But why not? The knife was all ready.” 
And Cynthia Asquith, in a humorous and 
most human book, “The Child at Home,” 
points a most useful lesson. In the chapter on 
reading aloud, she recalls the child’s re- 
mark, “Mother! I think I should under- 
stand, if only you wouldn’t explain.” 
Irrespective of grown-ups, at the present 
moment the most popular person among 
English children is Doctor Dolittle. It is 
doubtful if since the publication of “Alice 
in Wonderland” a character has had such 
a universal welcome into the nurseries of 
England. The arrival of “Doctor Do- 
little’s Garden” was announced to me this 
summer by a little boy friend of mine in 
slow, solemn tones. “Do you know Doctor 
Dolittle has mow learnt the language of 
the insects??? The book was brought out to 
show me, and the best loved passages read 
over and over again. And now once more, 
it is said for the last time, we have Chris- 
topher Robin and Pooh and Piglet, and a 
new friend, the Strange and Daring Tigger; 
in “The House at Pooh Corner.” Also, 
those who remember “The Story of my 
Heart,” by Richard Jefferies, will rejoice to 
hear that his “Wood Magic” (Collins), a 
fantasy describing a little boy and his talks 
with the birds and butterflies, has been re- 
printed. 
Another reprint we can expect is that of 
a book, now only obtainable in the second- 
hand market, ‘“Forget-me-not and Lily of 
the Valley,” by Maurice Baring (Heine- 
mann). This charming story of the Spring 
flowers and the Summer flowers is illus- 
trated in color by S. B., whom the fairies 
(so Major Baring says) taught to paint on 
purpose, 
Do the children of America read fairy 
stories? Romer Wilson, who has written 
“The Death of Society” and other remark- 
able novels, has edited a collection of the 
world’s best fairy stories under the title 
“Green Magic” (Cape). I should also like 
to draw attention to “The Little Blue 
Man,” by Giuseppi Fanciulli (Dent), the 
first English translation of a puppet tale by 
the most popular Italian writer for chil- 
dren. It is the story of a little cardboard 
man’s life and adventures in the Marionette 
Theatre. From another direction, the well- 
known Polish writer, Zofja Kossak- 
Szczucka, sends us “The Troubles of a 
Gnome,” a Polish fairy story. 
Fairy stories bring to mind Hans Ander- 
sen. The Everyman Library has just added 
“More Fairy Tales” (Dent). I wonder 
how many lovers of that heaven-sent genius 
know Humbert Wolfe’s lovely poem called 
“Denmark”— 
. your little fir-tree, and your dead- 
red sand, and then 

with all the loves of my childhood and my 
dreams, Hans Andersen! 

“My Animal Friendships,” by Cherry 
Kearton (Arrowsmith), is also a new and 
delightful book for all ages. 

Many English children seem to be natural 
lovers of poetry. John Drinkwater, of 
“Abraham Lincoln” fame, has brought out 
a volume described as “poems of child- 
hood.” When these poems were read to the 
seven-year-old daughter of another English 
poet, she exclaimed, “But that’s all about 
me!” Hence the title “All About Me” 
(Collins). 

Once upon a time a young English ar- 
tist, who is now known in England and 
America as a master-etcher, found time to 
write daily letters “from Uncle Yule” to a 
child friend, and with them such pictures! 
Tigers yawning delightfully, fishes wear- 
ing straw hats, lions going out for a walk 
in top hat and cane! With the appearance 
of “Frolics of Uncle Yule,” by A. Hugh 
Fisher, other children are to share the fun, 
and to shout over these very same drawings 
that went prancing through the British post 
in envelopes adorned with dragons and 
bulldogs! 

Messrs. Heinemann announce the work of 


a new writer for children, E. M. Channon, 
author of “The Griffin.” This story is to 
be published next month. It is full of ro- 
mantic adventure; at times the reader meets 
the whole assembly of the Heraldic: Beasts, 
It is possible that this writer is going to 
prove a worthy follower in the E. Nesbit 
tradition? 

“Explain! Explain! Explain!” cried all 
the Tribe of Tegumai, and this cry is taken 
up and echoed by every child with a keen, 
clever mind. The construction of wireless 
sets has put model aeroplane making and 
such like amusements into the background, 
but there is a revival now in the demand 
for such books as “Scientific Amusements 
and Experiments,” “1oo Harmless Scien- 
tific and Chemical Experiments for Boys,” 
“Simple Toy-making for Pleasure and 
Profit,” and books on the care and manage- 
ment of pets, an excellent example of which 
that has just come out is “The Wonder 
Book of Pets and How to Keep Them” 
(Ward). By such books is the task of 


reading aloud made doubly delightful. 





Reviews 
THE ATLANTIC TREASURY OF 

CHILDHOOD STORIES. Selected and 

edited by Mary D. HuTCHINSON Hopc- 

KINS, Illustrated by BEATRICE STEVENS. 

Reviewed by ExLizaABETH C, MILLER 

ERE is a thoroughly satisfying book 

of familiar and pleasingly unfamiliar 
stories, well compiled and admirably ren- 
dered. There is an evenness of excellence 
throughout that is rarely found in such a 
collection. The book is for all ages of 
children. Every child in the house can 
find a story to his taste and each child can 
grow his way through the volume, begin- 
ning with the little tales of “Animals Wise 
and Foolish,” and passing through magic 
and fairies and giants to the vivid adven- 
tures of “Boys and Girls of Other Lands” 
and the stories of “Heroes and Heroines” 
which are based on history and lead the 
mind of the older child into the real world 
of the past, 

The pictures are lovely and imaginative 
and yet full of a suitable realism. They 
are a faithful accompaniment to the con- 
sistently beautiful English of the text. 

The reader-aloud will delight in that 
English while childish ears will be regaled 
with its purity and cadence. Here and 
there are scattered unusual words that will 
tickle the natural word-sense of a child, 
—expressive syllables out of the old wells 
of language—words that belong to the 
feeling of the tale and to the land that tale 
grew out of. ‘“Slock,” “whiddle,” ‘nat- 
tering’—who would not love mouthing 
these? Flavor they have. 

And the whole book has flavor. It is 
no mere “collection.” “Enchantments and 
Magical Deeds”—such a heading is lure in- 
deed to a child of our mechanistic scientific 
century. “Fairies, Pixies, and Elves,” an- 
other group, takes the child into a world 
where he is always at home and happy; 
a world of dim-lit peasant cottages where 
is the smell of wood-smoke and the taste 
of bread and cheese, and where-most fit- 
tingly the inhabitants live ever upon the 
edge of magic, the magic of the “true” 
fairies—“the little people.’ These are not 
the extravagant enchantments of kings and 
queens, but spells and wonders touching the 
lives of little boys and girls. 

“Dwarfs, Giants, and Ogres” have their 
turn too and here we find the fantastic ex- 
aggerations of the huger denizens of Un- 
reality. The Norse gods seem like the 
Paul Bunyans of mythland and child humor 
revels in the impossible draughts, the super- 
blows and the incredible great deeds of 
these giants who do not stoop to the tradi- 
tional cruelty and rapacity of their kind. 
And that we may not live too tender-minded 
there is just a taste of giant blood with 
justice triumphant. 

Stories of foreign children should be like 
a real traveling to strange places, and for 
a while we live in these odd corners of 
the world with Viggo, and Sampo, and 
Moni and in the very strangeness about us 
find new pleasure. 

The hero tales are brave and splendic 
stories, some forever loved through cen- 
turies of listening children. Here are the 
boy David and his Goliath set in the beauty 
of Bible English, and our own Columbus 
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and the great young Joan who never yet 
failed to thrill a child’s heart. Then come 
pirates and Indians and Kit Carson; and 
not least—a true polar story in its original 
diacy form, This last is an unusual and 
happy inclusion for our children know that 
though the days of pirates and Indians are 
over there still remains the struggle with 

Nature in the Arctic, and they know that 

there adventure even now lures men and 

asks of them the same eternal virtues—en- 
durance, self-sacrifice, and a courageous 
heart. 

These stories of the last group are es- 
sentially stories of the real world of action 
and achievement, some farther back in time 
and others approaching the world of today. 
They will arouse in the child’s mind a de- 
sire to hear more of such things and so this 
book like every other good book will not 
end with its last page. 

————— 

THE TRUMPETER OF KRAKOW. By 
Eric P. KELLy. New York: The Mac 
millan Company, 1928, 

Reviewed by H. NoBLE MacCraCKEN 

Vassar College 

[F the testimony may be accepted of one 
young lady of fourteen summers, who 

could not sleep until the book was finished, 

“The Trumpeter of Krakow” will take its 

place among tales of permanent appeal. 

Couched in a sober and informative style, 

which without elaboration presents the 

medieval background that every child loves, 

a story full of action centering around a 

magic crystal of Tarnov unrolls rapidly 

and without effort. 

It is a pleasure to one who has but re- 
cently visited the medieval city of Krakow, 
so rich in art and architecture, in legend 
and in the national history of Poland, to 
find this unknown wealth of tradition made 
available to American children. Krakow 
bids fair to become the Oxford of Poland. 
A former capital, now perhaps a little to 
one side of the swift current of Polish prog- 
ress, it will, we hope, long retain its medieval 
charm. The Trumpeter still sounds the 
hours from the old tower on the square and 
any child who reads this story will make 
up his mind one day to hear the melody. 


ae et 


AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD. By H. A. Davies. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1928. 
$2.50. 

Reviewed by EDwaRD PULLING 
Avon College 

Y has been said that history is best de- 
fined as the explanation of why we are 

what we are to-day, and that we need this 

explanation in order to decide intelligently 
what we want to become to-morrow. 

Ever since Mr. Wells first published his 
now famous “Outline of History” we have 
become increasingly conscious of the neces- 
sity of perspective in the study of history, 
if this explanation is to be really helpful. 
The old-fashioned method of studying his- 
tory in chronologically and geographically 
water-tight compartments—a method which 
unfortunately has been fostered in schools 
by the fact that the college entrance board 
has not yet come to appreciate the value of 
a comprehensive examination paper in world 
history—is giving way to one in which em- 
phasis is placed on the unity, not on the 
diversity, of history. 

Some teachers, wishing to include in the 
curriculum a course in world history as a 
background for more detailed study of dif- 
ferent periods, have tried out Mr. Wells’s 
“Outline” and found it to be a little “too 
much of a muchness” for the average stu- 
dent in school, Others, who have used Van 
Loon’s “The Story of Mankind,” have 
found it stimulating but sketchy, with the 
caricature element too pronounced. But 
Mr. Davies in his admirable new book has 
hit upon the happy mean between the two. 
His work is compact and yet inclusive, solid 
but not heavy. 

One does not have to depend on the au- 
thor’s own statement in the preface to know 
that “An Outline History of the World” is 
“the result of much practical experience as 
a teacher of world history.” This must be 
at once obvious to anyone who reads the 
book. It is especially noticeable in the ex- 
cellent grouping of the related facts of 
modern history and of movements which 
have particular bearing on the world situa- 
tion to-day. There may be those who will 
complain that this grouping (what a relief 
it is from the usual year by year, country 
by country, method of presenting facts) 
will make it too difficult for young readers 
to keep their chronology straight. To them 
Mr. Davies has only to say: “Use the time 
charts at the back of the book.” No reader 
need be confused if he glances at them 
from time to time. 

Although “An Outline History of the 


World” will make good reading for anyone 
interested in new interpretations of history 
from the point of view of world unity, it 
will be found particularly valuable as a 
text-book. The fact that it does not look 
like one is a strong point in its favor. 
There are no marginal headings, no “ques- 
tions” and “topics for study” at the end of 
chapters, no lists of dates to detract from 
the reader’s attention. It is a book no his- 
tory teacher should overlook. 





ANDY BREAKS TRAIL. By ConsTaNcE 
LINDSAY SKINNER. Decorations by LANG- 
DON KIHN. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1928, $1.75. 

Reviewed by T. Morris LONGSTRETH 


_ years ago Miss Constance Lind- 
say Skinner turned from adult history 
and interrupted the rhythms of Plem-Salia- 
Kwi the Hunter to write for youth. She 
brought a unique equipment with her. As 
the daughter of a Hudson’s Bay Company 
Factor, she knew those wild and shadowy 
things which the less lucky can only. wonder 
about. “Silent Scot,” her first boys’ book, 
drew on this inheritance of wilderness feel- 
ing, presented an exhaustive knowledge of 
our frontier history in a lively way, and 
leaped into favor. Its hero, Andy Mac- 
Phail, and his Indian friend, Tuleko, lived 
in the imagination after the book closed by 
virtue of a vitality new to recent juvenile 
pages. 

“The White Leader” followed, introduc- 
ing Lachlan Douglas and fat Barking 
Water—on rivers of blood. 

This autumn sees these friends, still in 
their teens, united under one cover in 
“Andy Breaks Trail” heading for Oregon 
with Lewis and Clark. And, as Lachlan 
contentedly remarks, “Bein? a governor 
isn’t worth any man’s attention compared 
wi’ makin’ a trail to the Pacific.” Certainly 
not, with companions like these. 

Boys will read the book first for the 
story, and for their benefit the action runs 
like a river, all dulness deleted. Between 
rapids of excitement come eddies of wis- 
dom and stretches of broad humor—a pity 
not to quote about the fleas or some of 
Barking Water’s ludicrous self-satisfaction 
—hbut there are no carries. The killings 
are copious and graceful. One man, or 
more, falls to the chapter, and less mo- 
mentously than a new spice drops into 
Wewoca’s cook-pot. Ambush, mutiny, 
cloudburst, prairie fire, stampede, the dis- 
covery of new animals, and—rare touch— 
the rescue of a manuscript, swell the cur- 
rent and carry the reader swiftly past poetic 
underbrush and epigrams hardly noticed. 
Let those who desire childrens’ books to be 
sissified shudder at the slaughter. The 
courage, the loyalty, the friendship, and 
the justice, from which men draw their 
greatness are all there. Even when the 
agreeable dog named Wolf chews up a mis- 
creant, who would have it otherwise? 
“Andy Breaks Trail” could be called ex- 
cellent before one comes to its finer graces. 

The greatest of these, hoisting the book 
high above contemporary juveniles, is the 
skill in characterization which peoples the 
pages with comrades who actually breathe, 
eat, joke, and dare. One realizes Boone, 
and that Lewis and Clark are young; but 
the vivid personalities are the five friends: 
Andy himself, oatmeal-made and a verra 
true Scot; Tuleko, so Indian that he haunts 
the pages like a ghost, appearing and dis- 
appearing unpredictably; Blue Arrow of 
the fatal blow-pipe; Lachlan, my favorite; 
and Barking Water, cook, butt, and wit, 
together with his dog. 

Next most remarkable is the atmosphere 
of humor in which these boys rough it, 
genuine humor, not wise-cracks. It plays 
over the entire work, often accompanied 
by wisdom, though not, as in Barrie, close 
to tears. These thigh-slappings and these 
noiseless laughs will be preservative. 

The style is vigorous, intense, picturesque, 
and at the same time one sees the poet loiter- 
ing in the background, observing that “the 
flaming pine chips snap off sparks.” Only 
a poet could condense to leave all the fine 
stuff in. 

But this condensation, this poetic paring, 
brings me to my one quarrel—more with 
a current custom than with this author or 
her publisher. Why was the epic left out? 
Why was a masterpiece of interest and 
character delineation curtailed to be read 
at one sitting? They say that boys will not 
read nor parents pay for more today. I 
don’t believe it. Not in this case where 
such vitality and skill and material could 
have run to 600 pages and compel reading. 
There are no Crusoes, no Deerslayers, no 
Swiss Family tomes this year; but there 
might have been one entitled “Andy Breaks 
Trail”—had the book been immense enough 
to get lost in; not a wood-lot, but a 
wilderness. 
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NEW CENTURY BOOKS 


1928 





A New Novel by the Author of THE GREAT HUNGER 


THE NEW TEMPLE 


By JOHAN BOJER 





“Johan Bojer tells a story as though he were 
talking to you in a low modulated tone. This 
story of the life that Peer Holm and his wife led 
in the years that their children were away, 
following them with their hearts alone, is one of 
the finest examples of contemporary creative 
writing this reviewer has read. Johan Bojer 
has here the qualities of greatness.”—New York 
Times Book Review. $2.50 





A LITTLE 
CLOWN LOST 
By BARRY BENEFIELD 
‘“‘A deeply human story, charg- 


ed with a rich current of 
laughter and surprise.” 


North American Review. $2.00 


WAY FORA 
SAILOR! 


By ALBERT RICHARD 
WETJEN 
“Life’s damned interesting!” 
You'll find it so in this bois- 
terous, breezy yarn of the 
steamship era. $2.50 





FLOWERDOWN 
By ANN KNOX 


A distinguished novel of 
Americans in post-war Eng- 
land. A beautiful story told 
with real charm. $2.50 


THE DOOR OF 
DEATH 


By JOHN ESTEVEN 
The mystery of the season—a 
new type of thriller. If you 
like good mystery stories 
here’s one of the best. $2.00 





THE 
IMPATIENCE 
OF A LAYMAN 


By HUGH A. STUDDERT 
KENNEDY 
A challenge to a new reality 
in life and religion—a book 
that is stirring the thought of 
two continents. $2.00 





LAMBS IN 
MARCH 
And Other Essays 


By ANNE BOSWORTH 
GREENE 


Delightful essays on farm life 
and the outdoors by the au- 
thor of The Lone Winter and 


Dipper Hill. $2.50 





Prowl through the Capitals of Europe by Night! 


NIGHTS ABROAD 


By KONRAD BERCOVICI 


A beautiful volume of unconventional travel 
sketches. The famous Gipsy wanderer takes us 

byways of a score of 
Old World cities, letting us see the intimate 
signs and often grotesque incidents that dis- 
tinguish each town from every other. This is a 
book with a personal flavor all its own, a stun- 
ning departure in travel books. I//ustrated by 


through the unfrequentec 


E. H. Suydam. 





$4.00 





THE LAST OF 
FREE AFRICA 


By GORDON MACCREAGH 
A breezy narrative of travel in 
Abyssinia, packed with hunt- 
ing, humor, and solid infor- 
mation. I/lustrated. $4.00 


BULLETS AND 
BOLOS 


By JOHN R. WHITE 


Thirteen thrilling years with 
the Philippine Constabulary, 
by the former Colonel of the 
Force. I/lustrated. $3.50 





THE NEW MAP 
OF SOUTH 
AMERICA 


By HERBERT ADAMS 
GIBBONS 


An informative and valuable 
discussion of the South Amer- 
ican countries and their world 
status. Maps. $3.00 


ORIENTAL and 
OCCIDENTAL 
CULTURE 


By MAURICE PARMELEE 


“Straightforward, frank and 
convincing. It holds the in- 
terest and deserves wide read- 
ing.” —N. Y. World. 

Illustrated. $4.00 





A 
NATURALIST 
AT THE 
SEASHORE 
By WILLIAM CROWDER 
Intimate and fascinating 
glimpses into the lives of 
lower marine animals, beau- 


tifully illustrated in color. 
$10.00 





THE MARCH 
OF THE 
MORMON 
BATTALION 
By FRANK ALFRED GOLDER 
A great exploit in the history 
of the Mormons told from 
contemporary documents. 


Foreword by Reed Smoot. 
Illustrated. $3.50 





A New Chronicle by the Author of FATHER MISSISSIPPI 


FABULOUS NEW ORLEANS 


By LYLE SAXON 





The extraordinary story of the strangest city in 
the United States. Here are glowing descriptions 
of the famous Mardi Gras fetes; the history, grim 
and amusing, of New Orleans under the French, 
Spanish and Americans; records of duels, plagues, 
floods, quadroon balls, Voodoo orgies; the whole 
a weirdly vivid and nea see of a great 
| and mysterious city. [//ustrate 


by E. H. Suydam. 
$5.00 
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A SMALL SHELF OF VARIOUS ITEMS the necessary punch in its pictures. “Tricks English womanhood, by a master 
D E QUINCEY’S “Confessions of an . Women” (I — . trick of the = of the novel. $2.50 
English Opium-eater” together with epartment in the title!), translated from = 


“The English Mail-coach” and “Suspiria the Albanian by Paul Fenimore Cooper, and NI 


; ey Cane ee ‘ . Diz with an introduction by Burton Rascoe, pub- RELUDE ae 
de Profundis” have been issued by The Dial lished by William Morrow & Co., is worth ‘ _— 


Press in a thoroughly presentable type set- ‘ : : 
emy P yP having for the wood engravings by Ilse M. 
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has written a serene and q ate ; about them is the forth-right quality, a 34th 
: ; a good edition for reading and keeping on - : ’ wae a) 
smiling book, full of the age-old ¢ ois hitinen: quality which makes wood engraving so in- shoes 


beauty of the Gascon countryside, 


St ee ee eh, comparably superior to all other methods AM 
form two slim volumes edited by Douglas of book illustration. It takes all kinds of -. = 
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. : ea reference and possibly for use (although the like the pictures in this book, and will wish A story that is being talked 
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“Mr. Whipple shows himself an im- 


portant critic.” 
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The xsthetic poverty of the modern kit- 
chen with its immaculate enamelled white 
sink, its funny little kitchen cabinet with 
samples of various foodstuffs, and its use- 
ful but dull aluminum utensils, is apparent 
when one peeps through the door in the 
Hotellerie de Guillaume le Conquérant 
(which Hopkinson Smith has so well tried 
to delineate in “The Arm-chair at the Inn”) 
at the iron and brass and copper hung 
round the open fire. For one thing, every 
village, almost every hearth, had its own 
peculiar pattern and form of utensil. The 


monotonous efficiency of large-scale produc- 
tion had never touched the sacred tools of 
the household. There was variety and 
charm in the product of simple skill and in- 
dustry, and, too, there was more appropri- 
ateness and Suitability than we, who know 
not how to use such implements, realize. We 
still hold to the open fire, but we impose 


its heat on the denizens of rooms over- 
heated by central heat. We try to fuse the 
old and the new, making a ridiculous 


hodge-podge of ancient china and electric 
toasters—of steam radiators and fire tongs. 


It is only when we take up a book like this 
one that we begin to get the idea of simple, 
age-old struggle with cold and darkness and 
hunger, and realize how well equipped man 
was to cope with them until the industrial 
revolution came along and upset all the 
older ways of life. The older ways had 
great beauty, much of which was due to 
the implements of its carnal life, about 
which it is not necessary to sentimentalize, 
but about which it is necessary to know if 
we are to comprehend pretty much all of 
literature. We suggest this book to those 


who would get some understanding of how 
life was lived before science got us by the 
nose. R. 
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Counter Attractions 








NEW & OLD BOOKS 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


STAMPS & PRINTS 





LITERARY SERVICES 








AMERICANA 


OVERLAND NARRATIVES, THE _ IN- 
dians, Slavery, the Civil War. Catalogs 
on request. Cadmus Book Shop, 312 West 
34th Street, New York. 








AMERICANA, FIRST EDITIONS, AND 
miscellaneous books. Catalogues on _ re- 
quest. Wyman C. Hill, 9 Haynes Court, 
Leominster, Mass. 





AUTOGRAPHS 
AUTOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES 
bought and sold. I offer collectors’ largest 
and most comprehensive selection in Amer- 
ica of original letters, manuscripts and 
documents of world-famous authors, gen- 
erals, Statesmen, rulers, composers, etc. 
Send list of your wants. New catalogue 
sent on request. Collections, large or small, 
bought for cash. ‘Thomas F. Madigan 
(Est. 1888), 48 West 49th St., New York. 


COLLECTORS OF AUTOGRAPHS, rare 
books, modern first editions, etc., should 
write to The Autograph Agency, 31 and 
33 High Holborn, London, England, for 
catalogues which will be sent free on re- 
quest. With each catalogue will be sent 
particulars of The Young Collectors Club, 
a newly formed organization to help young 
collectors who have not yet left school or 
college. 








AUTOGRAPHS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
We carry one of the most extensive collec- 
tions of Autograph Letters and Historical 
Documents in the world. Send for our 
priced catalogue of 4,472 titles. Cash paid 
for collections or individual specimens. 
Correspondence from owners _ solicited. 
Goodspeed’s Book Shop, 7 Ashburton Place, 
Boston, Mass. 


RARE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
for sale. Interesting catalogue free. At- 
kinson, 188 Peckham Rye, London, England. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 





E. E. CUMMINGS’ “XLI POEMS” $1.50. 
Dos Passos “Streets of Night,” $1.75. Gide, 
first edition, “Strait is the Gate,” $1.75. 
Keyserling’s “Book of Marriage,” $3.50. 
List free. Gordon Cooke, 15312 Heyden 
Avenue, Detroit. 


UNEXPURGATED TRANSLATIONS at 
drastic reductions. Decameron; Rabelais; 
Droll Stories; Satyricon of Petronius, etc. 
Renaissance Book Co., (Room 3) 131 West 
23rd Street, New York City. 

SATYRICON OF PETRONIUS: Golden 
Asse of Apuleius. Beautiful Blue Classic 
edition. Unabridged and unexpurgated, 
$2.50 each, or both for only $4.00 postpaid. 
Congressional Bookshop, 231 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington. 


BACK NUMBERS 


BACK NUMBERS OF ALL magazines. 
Magazine excerpts. List free. Salisbury, 
78 East 10th St., New York. 








BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES AT 
Abrahams’ Bookstore, 145 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


BOOK BINDING 





EXPERT HAND BOOK-BINDING and 
Case-Making for First Editions or Auto- 
graphs. Exclusive Best Imported Mate- 
rials. Restorations and all forms of Scien- 
tific Book Reclamation. Period, Modernist 
and Conventional Designs. Prices on re- 
quest. Bennett Book & Binding Co., 240 
West 23rd St., New York City. 
BOOK PLATES 
COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 TO $5 PER 
hundred. Send 10c for samples. Frank E. 
Bittner, 251 High Street, Nutley, N. J. 


BOOK PLATES 


BOOK-CLUB MEMBERS—Your books de- 
serve, in fact need, the identification of 
artistic bookplates with your own imprint. 
They reduce your book-lending losses. Also 
would make an appreciated gift. Beautiful 
new designs, some modernistic. $3.00 per 
hundred. Specimens free. The Bookplate 
Guild, 151-S Fifth Avenue, New York. 


PROTECT YOUR BOOKS WITH Silver 
Art Bookplates. Send 10 cents for sixty- 
four page book of designs. J. L. Silver, 
6327 Glenwood, Uptown Chicago, Ill. 


BOOKS WANTED 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. FIRST 
editions, pamphlets, letters inscribed books. 
Will pay cash. Harry Stone, 24 East 58th. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL 
EXPENSES WILL BE PAID FOR A 
Limited Group of congenial people for a 
seven weeks’ Pleasure Trip next summer in 
exchange for interesting part-time work 
during coming months before sailing. Can 
be done by any book-lover, anywhere in 
United States, no experience needed; age 
immaterial; but happy disposition, re- 
sourcefulness and highest social and busi- 


ness references essential. Will sail June 
29, touring Italy, Switzerland, England, 


France, with special courier. Partly by mo- 
tor. Opportunity preferably given to those 
who otherwise could not go abroad. Wire 
or write for full details. Laura Joy Haw- 
ley, Dept. R. L., Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


FINE ARTS 


ETCHINGS MAILED FOR SELECTION. 
Inquiries solicited. The Crafton Collection, 
17 East 14th Street, New York. 


FIRST EDITIONS 


BOOK-LOVERS GO TO THE DAUBER 
and Pine Bookshops first for scarce First 
Editions, and books on Art, Architecture, 
books from private presses, Americana, 
Foreign Books, General Literature, and in 
general for Old and Unusual volumes difh- 
cult to come by. Catalogues issued often 
and sent free. Prices always reasonable. 
A visit to our shop is a treat for the biblio- 
phile, for his searches are usually re- 
warded. Thousands of books on all sub- 
jects always in stock. Libraries of any size 
purchased or catalogued. Dauber and Pine 
Bookshops, Inc., 66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Open until 10 P. M. 





ORIGINAL EFFORT, original thought, 
original discovery, original word groups 
are all considered with great deference. An 
original issue of text—of literary merit—a 
first edition—is deserving of recognition 
and attention. Catalogues from The Wal- 
den Book Shop, 410 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 





FIRST EDITIONS AND AUTOGRAPH 
material of modern authors. Advise us of 
your particular interests and we will send 
specially prepared lists of quotations. Cat- 
alogues issued. Phoenix Book Shop, Inc., 
41 East 49th Street, New York. 

A FIRST EDITION IS A LUXURY. IT 
is also a pleasure, and pleasant things we 
make into habits, and habits take up their 
abode so completely in our lives that they 
become essential. A first edition is an 
essential. The Walden Book Shop, 410 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has an 
interesting group of essentials. 

QUINN CATALOGUE OF FIRST 
Editions, Modern, English, Irish and Amer- 


ican authors; Part Four now ready. 
Mailed free. Books of the better kind 
bought, one or thousands. Particularly 


wanted: First editions, rare books, fine sets. 
Send us your list. Schulte’s Bookstore, 80 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


FIRST EDITIONS 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS. WE carry 
a representative stock, including Cabell, 
Conrad, Hardy, Hearn, Robinson. Grolier 
Book Shop, 6 Plympton St., Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


READ THE ADVERTISEMENT OF The 
Autograph Agency ‘in the Autographs 
column of this page. 





FOREIGN BOOKS 

FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, Spanish 
Books, Christmas Cards, Calendars. Cata- 
logues free. Our French Book Club now 


in its seventh year. Schoenhof’s, 387 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. Established 1856. 


VISIT THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 
W. 96th Street (near Broadway). “Head- 
quarters for French Books and Magazines.” 
Low prices. Catalogue 5 cents (stamps). 


GENERAL 
HARRIS TWEED. VERY HIGH CLASS 
hand-woven material, and Aristocrat of 
Tweed for golf and outdoor wear, direct 
from makers. Suit-lengths by mail. Sam- 


ples free on stating shades desired. Newall, 
441 Stornoway, Scotland. 


O'MALLEY BOOK STORE, 329 Columbus 
Ave. (75th st.). Large stock of good books 
on many subjects. Prices reasonable, ex- 
pert service. Open evenings. 


SEND STAMPS FOR CATALOGUES OF 
instructive and interesting books. Best in 
classics, philosophy, psychology, occultism, 
magic and fiction. Chela, Box 92, College 
Station, New York. 


LITERARY SERVICES 
AUTHORS’ TYPEWRITING SERVICE. 
Prompt service. Copy followed accurately. 
Editing if desired. Telephone Bryant 4138. 
The Paget Literary Agency, Inc., 71 West 
45th Street, New York. 


THE ROBERT CORTEZ HOLLIDAY 
School of Writing and Editorial Work. 
“Needless to say,” comments THE SATURDAY 
Review, “we can recommend Mr. Holliday 
most heartily to any aspiring writer who 
really wishes to look the facts in the face.” 
Altogether individual instruction given by 
correspondence. Address: Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey. 


MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, marketed. 
Book manuscripts a specialty. T'wenty-five 
years’ experience as a writer, editor, pub- 
lisher. Thirty helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue. Also The Writer’s Bulletin, monthly, 
$1.50 per year, 15c per copy. James Knapp 
Reeve, Box A, Franklin, Ohio. 


WHY DO MORLEY, BEN HECHT, 
Ernest Boyd, MacArthur, Macgowan, etc., 
choose us for their typing and stenographic 


work? There’s a reason! Individual at- 
tention, unsurpassed reputation and low 
rates. Ruth A. Cohen, 67 West 44th Street, 


New York, Murray Hill 1303. 
MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY advisor. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticised and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers Workshop, Inc., 135 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York. 


AUTHORS AND Artists Representative. 
Literary advisor and editor. Live fiction— 
Short Stories, Novels, Plays, Motion Pic- 
tures, Manuscripts sold. Grace Aird, Inc., 
551 Sth Ave., New York. Vanderbilt 9344. 
FIRST-CLASS TYPING OF manuscripts 
6 cents per hundred words. Clear carbon, 
prompt service, excellent references. Au- 
thors’ Typing Service, 1106 Riverdale 
Street, West Springfield, Mass. 


LIBRARY TUNERS—Duttons, 681 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. We clean, ar- 
range, catalogue, replenish, weed out, reno- 
vate, equip, pack or transfer your library. 


LITERARY SERVICES 


rYPING MANUSCRIPTS—EXPERTLY, 
intelligently done. Prompt, personal ser- 
vice. Moderate rates. Pauline Resnikoff, 
1400 Broadway, Suite 413, New York. 
Wisconsin 1777. 
OUT OF PRINT 

OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS PROMPTLY 
supplied at most reasonable prices. Na- 


tional Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C. Caledonia 0047. 


PRIVATE PRESSES 


COLLECTORS OF TYPOGRAPHY will 
find the finest assortment in the West of 
Kelmscott, Doves, Nonesuch, Bodoni, 


Bremer, Grabhorn, Nash Presses. Send for 
catalogue with John Henry Nash bibliog- 
raphy. Gelber, Lilienthal, Inc., 336 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco. 


7 NEW YORKIANA 


BOOKS AND PRINTS ON THE quaint 
and strange manners, customs and frivoli- 
ties of our ancestors in New York State and 
City. Catalogue inquiries not solicited, but 
private correspondence graciously invited, 
and afternoon visitors always welcome. 
Arthur Carlson, New Yorkian Specialist, 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


RARE BOOKS 


GOODSPEED’S BOOKSHOP IS A 
National Institution. Its stock of Rare and 
Choice Books, Prints and Autographs is 
made accessible to distant buyers by special 


ized catalogs. No. 168 Rare Americana. 
2,463 titles, 309 pp., with illustrations; 
price, 50 cents. No. 174, Autographs, 


5,286 titles, free. No. 171 Genealogy, 4,304 
titles; price, 10 cents. No. 172. Americana, 
in two parts, 2,600 titles, free. No. 175 
Fine Arts, 1,261 titles, free. Print Catalogs 
and semi-monthly bulletins of Print Exhibi- 
tions free When in Boston browse in 
Goodspeed’s No. 7 Ashburton Place 
5A Park St., and 2 Milk St. 


ODD, curious, unusual and extraordinary 
Books and Autographs. Write for cata 
logue. State your own interests. Union 
Square Book Shop, 30 East 14th Street, 
New York. 

THAT BOOK YOU WANT! We hold 


1,250,000 of the best books—new, second- 
hand, out-of-print—all subjects. Books on 
approval. Also rare Books; Sets of Au- 


thors. Send for Catalogue 86 (free), out- 
lining requirements and interests. Foyles, 
121 Charing Cross Road, London, England 


RARE BOOKS, FIRST EDITIONS, FINE 
Bindings, Extra Illustrated Books, Auto- 
graph Letters, Old Prints, etc. Write for 
our New Catalog of Old and Rare Books 
Stewart Kidd, 19 E. Fourth Street, Cincin 
nati. 


STORIES WANTED 


THE PACIFIC MONTHLY  (Interna- 
tional), The Calart Publishing House, 107- 
11 S. Washington, Whittier, California 
Copies 25 cents, $2.50 year, Canada $3.00, 
Foreign, $3.50. Editors want articles of 
discursive nature on literature, politics, in- 
ternational relations, science, religion, edu- 
cation, and other subjects of general and 
timely interest of 2700 words’ length; short 
stories of literary merit of, 2700 words or 
less; verse by recognized biogra- 
Payment on publication 


writers; 
phy to accompany. 
at good rates. 


~ SCHEDULE OF RATES 


ADVERTISE IN COUNTER ATTRAC 
TIONS. The Complete Collector draws the 
attention of all dealers, collectors and other 
individuals interested in collecting. These 
persons in the market for rarities of all 
sorts can be reached through Counter At- 
tractions at a reasonable cost. Copy in- 
serted twenty consecutive times 5 cents a 
word; any less number of times, 7 cents a 
word. Dept. V. O., THe SATURDAY Review, 
25 W. 45th Street, New York City. 
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Where the Blue Books Begin. E. HAtDEMAN-JuLius 
contemplates THE FIRST HUNDRED MILLION 


ANONEN So far as The Inner Sanctum is 


aware, the most effective laboratory in- 
vestigation of What The Public Wants 
To Read is contained in a new book The 
First Hundred Million by Emanvet 
(“ University-in-Print” ) HaLpDEMAN- 
Juuivus of Girard, Kansas. 


By bby tris Anatomy of American 


Taste is one of the raciest and most 
illuminating documents ever read, pub- 
lished or otherwise encountered by The 
Inner Sanctum, Instead of being a tech- 
nical monograph for the Wholesalers-and 
-retailers of participles and asterisks, this 
book has the gossipy gusto of an indis- 
creet revelation. 


Aydyd What many theorists have 


vaguely suspected, E. Haldeman- Julius 
demonstrates with juicy detail; what 
some have denied or doubted, he proves 
with confidential memorabilia, . . . as for 
instance, that the public is most interest- 
ed in the following subjects, arrayed in 
order of their “pulling power”. 
J. Sea 


», Self-education 


3. Jokes 


ANOVEN When FE. Hatpeman-Jutius 


offered the public Bauzac’s The Fleece of 
Gold he sold only 4,000 copies a year. He 
changed the title to Jn Quest of A Blonde 
Mistress and quadrupled his sales. 


ANENAN Now that the American Read- 


ing Public is buying in the third year and 
the third hundred thousand of The Story 
of Philosophy at $5.00 the copy [it outsold 
Show Girl the first five days this weck, 
literally}, The Inner Sanctum can safely 
confess that Witt Duranvt’s wonder-book- 
of-all-time had its origin in seventeen of 
the five-cent Little Blue Books published 
in Girard, Kansas, on the lives and opin- 
ions of the greater philosophers., 


ANONAN According to an unverified re- 


port which Jhe Jnner Sanctum is now 
tracking down, Eowarp Hope, columnist 
of The New York Herald-Tribune, won a 
$5,000 bet when Show Girl hot-footed it 
to the best-seller list, as he predicted it 
would in his salvo, the first review of the 
book to appear anywhere. It may be re 
called that when Epwarpb Hope pounded 
out his critique of the saga of Dixie 
Ducan, a squadron of office-boys had to 
pour ice-water on the smoking Underwood. 


NENA The open season for hunting 


is upon us, but the sales of Baméi leap 
higher and higher. 


—EssanpEss 























Book Bargains 


52 pages of unusual values 
in our annual Fall catalog 


now ready and will be sent free on 
request. This interesting catalog con- 
tains more than 1000 titles offered at 
half price or less. Ask us to send you 
a copy and get your name on our 
mailing list. 


THE EASTERN BOOK COMPANY 
235-239 W. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 














bbe past few years have seen many new 
editions of classics, as we know. It is 
a day of extremely competent reissues. One 
of the most recent that has pleased us very 
much is “A Journal of a Tour of the 
Hebrides with Samuel Johnson, LI. D.,” by 
James Boswell, Esq. Dutton has just pub- 
lished it here. In England it is brought out 
by J. M. Dent. The introduction is written 
by T. Ratcliffe Barnett, and it is fully illus- 
trated with twelve drawings in pen and ink 
by W. H. Caffyn and eight portraits in 
photogravure. The end papers show a map 
of the tour. This is an old volume we 
have never read, and we mean to apply 
ourselves thereto. Boswell was a great 
literary reporter, certainly. We have never 
read his “Johnson” through, but in the past 
we have dipped into it sufficiently to derive 
much entertainment: The frontispiece of 
the present volume is wholly delightful, 
being a splendid reproduction of the old 
engraving by Trotter in the Print Room 
of the British Museum, showing Dr. John- 
son in his traveling dress as described in 
Boswell’s tour. . . . 

The Phoenix Nest is casting its vote for 
Al Smith, Our main reason is really that 
Al seems to us a more amusing candidate 
than Herbert Hoover. And we have al- 
ways thought of Al as an extremely honest 
man. There seems to us to be very little 
buncombe about him. On the other hand 
we think the Republican candidate has a 
number of excellent qualities. As for party 
affiliations, we have none. The two old 
parties do not seem to us to represent much 
of anything. We recently read with in- 
terest the letter of Robert Wolf, the writer, 
to the Book Page of the New York World, 
explaining why he would vote the Com- 
munist ticket. We think there is much to 
what he says, although, it is obvious, neither 
the Socialist nor Communist candidate has 
a ghost of a show in this election. And, so 
Icng as we actually overcame our laziness 
enough to register, we might as well cast 
a vote that will count for one of the can- 
didates who has got a show. . . 

Dear old Art Young! His “On My 
Way,” just published by Horace Liveright, 
is a most companionable book. We have 
always liked his trenchant drawing, We 
have always liked the type of American 
he represents, the old homespun kind with 
radical sympathies, the friend of the world 
with a sense of humor, a vein of irony, a 
fine gift of honest indignation. The late 
Eugene Wood, father of “Peggy? Wood 
the actress, was such another. ’Gene Debs 
was of this breed. Such Americans are 
more native, more representative of the best 
spirit in this country than all the country- 
club bond-salesmen — stretched end-to-end 
from New York to San Francisco. Big- 
hearted, courageous, mixing well with all 
sorts and conditions of men,—the words 
“sweet land of liberty” actually mean 
scmething to them, and consequently, as is 
natural, certain aspects of our modern in- 
dustrial civilization appal and shock them, 
rouse their dander. As for Art Young, he 


has had a long amusing, exciting career. 
He has written his book from day to day in 
diary form, full of anecdote, full of pithy 
wisdom and good nature that is never un- 
intelligent. It interested us much to read 
the closing pages dealing with the early 
struggles of the old Masses and the Masses 
trials during the war. It entertained us to 
read earlier in the book of that famous 
picnic held atop the Arch in Washington 
Square by the Texas girl named Woe,—just 
that, Woe. “If asked why she called her- 
self Woe, she would answer, ‘Because Woe 
is me’.”” What Young has to say con- 
cerning John Reed took us back a long 
way, for we used to know Jack in the 
old days. And Young has something to say 
to the artist, pertinent at this hour in its 
relation to the ballot: 


I know the apparent futility of voting, the 
nuisance of trying to determine the merits of 
political issues with blather and bombast, lies 
and deceit, obscuring the truth. I know the 
temptation to let the work of the world, in- 
cluding politics, be done by experts in the game. 
But all this seems insufficient reason for not 
being concerned with the economic life of a 
nation and the kind of housekeeping done by 
the government. There cannot be the maximum 
measure of content that a human being has a 
right to until the central plant we call gov- 
ernment becomes the distributing power of 
scientific helpfulness to all of us in the mass. 
To take no interest in this thing called gov- 
ernment that can tax and distribute favors to 
its favorites, that can reach into the home and 
grab your child for war, that can punish, dis- 
grace, and rob its subjects, is negligence that no 
urge of art or individual development can 
justify. 


And when Art Young bought the old 
victoria and the old hack for thirty dollars 
and took them out to where he now lives 
in Connecticut with the idea eventually of 
bowling over the countryside ensconced 
plumply in the victoria, we were wholly 
entranced. Get “On My Way” and look 
at the reproductions again of his famous 
drawings, “This World of Creepers” and 
“From Jungle to Civilization” and the one 
about the “nice, cool sewer.” Art Young 
has been a considerable force in his time. 
He inherits the mantle of Thomas Nast. His 
book cannot be omitted from any shelf of 
pengent and thoroughly American memora- 
bilia, 

James Norman Hall, aviator and author, 
is now in our midst from Tahiti. Recently 
an admirer wrote him to Tahiti. This per- 
son had read some particular magazine con- 
tribution of Mr. Hall’s and said pleasantly 
that as he believed no writer was ever paid 
enough for a really excellent piece of 
writing, he begged Mr. Hall to accept the 
accompanying twenty dollars plus a Dunhill 
pipe. This is a spirit that might well be 
emulated, to the satisfaction of authors, by 
the general run of enthusiastic readers. We 
think it a consummation devoutly to be 
wished! , ‘ 

Business of blushing and casting down 
one’s eyes. 

THE PHOENICIAN. 








writes his own story of his childhood experiences 
day-by-day as they happened, with characteristic 


enthusiasm and joy of life in 


Theodore Roosevelt’s 
Diaries of 


Boyhood and Youth’ 


Illustrated 





— 


$2.50 


Scribners 








E who has a book has a balance wheel, 

He who has a library is a maker of 
nations. No man who is a varied reader 
ever becomes an anarchist. You can hear 
a man speak and know some of his present 
thoughts. You can read books and know 
the thoughts of the ages. 

There is a difference in books—the his- 
tory, the biography, the novel; but the 
greatest of these is the novel. Fiction stands 
above the others because, if it is well done, 
it first entertains—and therefore contains 
the prime requisite of any literature—and 
second, it pictures—like history, like biog- 
raphy—different times, different manners, 
different places, and different men and 
women. Fiction is the form in which con- 
temporaneous and other history can be most 
flexibly presented, because fiction deals with 
personality; and personality is the most il- 
luminating element in life. 

Look for a moment at half a dozen books 
of fiction that have just appeared. 

Pennagan Place is a picture of the aris- 
tocracy of the Middle West. Old grand- 
father Giles Pennagan is a great American 
character, rich through his own brains, a 
rough and terrible old man, proud of his 
name, and filled with a grim humor. On 
his place—Pennagan Place—he has built 
houses for his children, and rules them and 
his many grandchildren—one of whom is 
the heroine—with rods of steel and iron, 
They are the vital people who have made 
the Middle West what it is, and who think 
—not without justice, perhaps—that they 
have made our country what it is. It is an 
entertaining, amusing picture of a part of 
our country to-day through personality. 

Tammany Boy is a picture of the benev- 
olent and the hard-boiled methods of Tam- 
many Hall to-day. Tom Gentry, struggling 
with no law practice, joins the Tammany 
district club. For the first time he wins his 
cases in return for securing Tammany votes, 
and then starts to vote as his conscience dic- 
tates. Then he gets a telephone call from 
the Boss, asking him who he thinks thinks 
for him, telling him to forget his conscience 
and let Tammany do the dictating. It is a 
picture—contemporary history—a view of 
political methods in this country to-day 
through personality. 

Second Choice is a picture of our own 
present-day Society life in America, and of 
the matrimonial problems appertaining there- 
to. Two young people, both engaged to be 
married, both thrown over by their fiancees 
the same day, meet and on the rebound de- 
cide to marry in order to turn the laugh on 
their friends and “get square”—pride of 
race, pride of social standing causing them 
to sacrifice everything else. They do marry. 
They do “get square.” They do go through 
a period of travail—all caused by the so- 
ciety conditions in which we now live. The 
contemporary history of modern society pic- 
tured through personality. 

Samson is a presentation of the relation 
of the sexes now as in Biblical times; the 
strong man who is weak only where woman 
is concerned; love, or sex, that makes heroes 
of fools and, in this case, makes a fool of 
a hero. Delilah is here to-day as she was 
yesterday in Asia, as she will be to-morrow 
anywhere, A picture of the sex problem 
drawn by a master hand through person- 
ality. 

Children of The River is a picture of the 
amazing defense of New Orleans in 1814 
by Andrew Jackson and his coonskin-capped 
undisciplined but hard fighting army. It is 
colored and made interesting by the little 
heroine who comes down the great River 
from Kentucky in her homespun dress to 
marry the son of the proud Creoles. The 
whole book makes a panorama of French 
Creoles, Spanish Grandees, buccaneer pirates 
and the hard-headed Jackson and his fol- 
lowers. It is a picture of a portion of our 
history presented through personality. 

A Maid and A Million Men pictures the 
relations of the sexes all over the world to- 
day through a case of mistaken identity. 
The heroine, twin sister of her soldier 
brother, agrees to don his uniform for one 
day at Camp Mills so that he can spend that 
one day with his best girl. Then comes the 
accident of chance. The regiment is OF 
dered abroad that day, and the sprightly 
little maid goes to France as a doughboy 
unbeknown to anybody. Her experience 10 
trying to get a bath, in trying to prevent 4 
French girl from falling in love with her, 
presents a picture of the absurdities of our 
social order through personality. 


J. H. SEARS & COMPANY, Inc. 
Publishers 
114 East 32nd Street, New York 
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Book Note from Chapel Hill 





r ? ‘5 
As he writes of himself and as the 
white man writes about him— 


The Negro 
In Contemporary 
American Literature 


By Mrs. Paut GREEN 


HIS is a unique sort of survey (we 

believe the first of its kind but we 

are open to correction) in giving, at 
the height of the movement, a complete 
picture of the Negro as he appears in 
current American letters. Dividing her 
discussion into four parts—drama. fic- 
tion, poetry, and criticism—Mrs. Green 
arranges it into convenient outline form 
for concentrated reading or study. But 
even the most casual reader can see from 
its special references and its remarkably 
complete general bibliography just how 
much the Negro is writing or being 
written about. Mrs. Green’s knowledge 
of the field goes without saying. 


$1.00 


If your bookseller does not have it, 
order directly from the publisher 


Tue University oF NorTH CAROLINA PRESS 

















THE ENCHANTING 
DANCER 


Vera Wheatley 


A romance between the 
young people of the 
two “big houses” in 
a drowsy English vil- 
lage. Tinged with 
a fanaticism which 
brings their inter- 
twined and des- 
perate emotions 
to an unex- 
pected crisis. 


$2.50 








E.P. DUTTON & CO, INC. 








LAST 
TZARINA 


By Princess Catherine 


RADZIWILL 


The first full-length intimate 
life of the ill-fated Empress by 
one who knew her. 


Illustrated $5.00 


(Uniform with Prince Yous- 
soupoft's fampus “RASPUTIN,” 


now in its fourth printing.) 


CATHOLICISM 
and the 
Modern Mind 


By Michael Williams 


The Editor of The Common- 
wea: speaks frankly on timely 
subjects 


$3.50 


MATTHEW 
ARNOLD 


By Hugh Kingsmill 


A new and brilliant solution 
of a great Victorian Enigma. 
Illustrated $4.00 





LINCOLN MacVEAGH 
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THE DIAL PRESS 











The New Books 
Travel 


(Continued from page 301) 
wishes that they would “loosen up and 
talk,” and “cut loose and tell the raw 
truth.” He says that parsons like to “crack 
up the organization.” These examples are 
probably enough to indicate the tone of 
the book. 

Incidentally, is it too much to ask that the 
author of a work purporting to be literate 
shall learn the difference between “so” and 
“as,” and not say: “So long as he ideal- 
izes it, that is enough”? Nor should he 
write that “things grow pretty bad rapidly.” 
Mr. Parrish seems to have been reading 
“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes;” or possibly he 
has been assiduous in his contemplation of 
movie sub-titles. 

To sum up, it may be said that this 
volume is marred by careless thinking and 
bad taste, and that in it is little trace of 
two qualities reasonably to be expected in 
a religious treatise.—compassion and- hu- 
mility. 


PRESENT DAY 
LIGION. By 
Cokesbury Press. 


DILEMMAS IN RE- 
CHARLES W, GILKEY. 
1928. $1.50. 


This book is composed of six lectures, 
delivered on the Cole Foundation at Van- 
derbilt University in 1927. In them Dr. 
Kilkey advances the not wholly new thesis 
that Truth consists not of “either-or” but 
of “both-and.” He shows, without much 
difficulty, that things new and things old 
are both important; that service and 
mystical renewal are each to be desired; 
that to help the group you must be a good 
individual and that to be a good individual 
you must help the group; that a religious 
man must be in the world but not of the 
world. These not entirely startling state- 
ments the new Chaplain of the University 
of Chicago has clothed in a delightful, if 
occasionally sentimental, manner. The book 
is pleasant reading, urbane, done in good 
English. 

Its weakness lies in the fact that while 
Dr. Gilkey regards thesis and antithesis as 
in everything necessary, he seems to forget 
that there is a third term of Hegel’s 
trilogy. He rarely even attempts synthesis. 
If this book had been written for the man 
in the street, perhaps it would have been 
necessary, especially now when 
bluster, to point out that Truth always has 
an obverse and a reverse. ‘These are, how- 
ever, university lectures. They ought to 
be designed to help men and women who 
are at least comparatively educated. What 
such people need most is synthesis. The 
lack of it in this volume gives a certain 
impression of immaturity. 


bigots 


Tue PaGaANism IN Our CureisTIANiTy. By Ar- 
thur Weigall. Putnam. $2.50. 

Tue Pircrimace or Buppuism. By James B. 
Pratt. Macmillan. $3. 

CATHOLICISM AND THE MoperN Mino. By 
Vichael Williams. Dial. $3.50. 

Tue Enotisnu Bisie anv Its Story. 
Baikie. 

Tre Frince oF THE MostemM Wor vp. By Harry 
4. Franck. Century. $4. 


By James 
Lippincott. 


Travel 
Perstan Pictures. By Gertrude Bell. Live- 
right. $3. 
A WAYFARER IN FRENCH VINEYARDS. 
Robson. Houghton Mifflin. $3. 
A Boox axsouT Paris. By George and Pearl 
Adam. Harcourt, Brace. $5. 

Peaks AND Frescors. By Arthur McDow all. 
Oxford University Press. $5.50. 

A Lot For SEA AND Lanp. By Grace Gaize. 
Appicton. $1.50. 

Tue Roav to CaTuay. By Merriam Sherwood 
and Elmer Mantz. Macmillan. $3.50. 

An Trarian Hotipay, By Paul Wilstach. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $4. 

A Cruisinc VoyaceE Arounp THE Wortp. By 
Capt. Woodes Rogers. Longmans, Green. $4. 

By Renford New- 


By E. I. 


IN THE Lincotn Country. 
comb. $3.50. 
By “Ganpat.” 


Lippincott. 

Macic LapaKn. Lippincott. 

Tue Potar REGIONS IN THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
tury. By Major General A. W. Greely. 
Little, Brown. $4 net. 

AproapD witH Mayor Watrxer. By Hector 
Fuller. Craig Kennedy Service Corporation, 
427 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 

A JacKat 1N Persia. By Major C. F. Macken- 
zie. Doubleday, Doran. $2 net. 


PreseENT Perits in Reticion. -By Albert 
Edward Day. Abingdon. $1.25. 
Tue Vision or Gov. By Nicholas of Cusa. 


Dutton. 
By a group of writers 


Translated by Emma Garney Salter. 
CurisTIANITY ToDay, 
Cokesbury. 
PresENT-Day Ditemmas 1N_ RELIGION. By 
Charles W. Gilkey. Cokesbury. 
Princes oF THE CHRISTIAN PULPIT AND 
Pastorate. By Harry Clay Howard. Cokes- 
bury. 




















UNTER 


by Aldous Huxley 


From Aldous Huxley we expect 
sophistication—but Point Counter 
Point is beyond sophistication; we 
expect satire, but this is beyond 
satire; we expect comedy—and in 
Point Counter Point he has written 
the tragic masterpiece of a gen- 
eration. 75,000 book-buyers are 
passionately discussing this book; 
critics acclaim it, and The Literary 
Guild has made it the October 
Selection. 


$2.50 at all bookstores 


Doubleday Doran 





POINT 








$2.50 at all bookstores 
SIMON & SCHUSTER 
Publishers 





An International 
Best Seller 


Scribners 





. New York 
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NEw Books 


from M ACMILLAN 


JOHN CAMERON’S 


ODYSSEY 


Transcribed by 
Andrew Farrell 


From musty note books, diaries 
stained with sea water and old 
papers preserved through a quar- 
ter-century of buffeting about the 
seven seas, John Cameron in the 
leisure of his old age set down 
the strange ways in which life had 
touched him. 

Storms, murderous fights, sudden 
death, thrilling wrecks, months on 
a deserted island, savage chiefs, cannibals, heathen 
rites, Spanish dons, dusky damsels, rogues, gentle- 
men—all crowd these glamorous pages. When you 
buy John Cameron’s Odyssey, you take passage to the 
far ends of the earth. Illustrated, $4.50 





WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE’S 
New Book of Biographies 


MASKS IN 
A PAGEANT 


Claude G. Bowers, keynoter of the Democratic con- 
vention, says in the Saturday Review of Literature: 


“William Allen White has 
painted some extraordinarily 
fine portraits... very like a con- 
secutive story of the political 
life of the country in the last 
half century... His style, while 
sprightly and colorful, is sin- 
gularly free from that cheap 
flippancy through which so 
many sensationalists who are 
flooding the bookshops with 
biographical matter seek to 
gloss over the superficiality of 
their work. In short, these are 
brilliant essays ... destined to 
have a permanent value.” 





Illustrated, $5.00 


JOHN MASEFIELD’S 


New Poems 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT AND 
OTHER TALES IN VERSE 


This is the first collection of 
poetry from John Masefield in 
five years. From novels and plays, 
with which he has been almost 
exclusively engaged, he has turn- 
ed once more to his old muse 
and to his earlier mood and 
manner. $2.00 





THE NEW ARGONAUTICA 


An Epic Poem 
By W. B. DRAYTON HENDERSON 


“The fact remains, blindingly clear, that we have in 
Mr. Henderson's imagination an imagination of the 
major order.” 
—William Rose Benet in the Saturday Review 
“An epic isa poem of daring deeds. In the case of 
this epic the poem is a daring deed.” 
—Edwin E. Slosson $3.00 


To be Published in November 


THOMAS HARDY’S Last Poems 


WINTER WORDS IN VARI- 
OUS MOODS AND METRES 


This volume of verse, prepared for publication shortly 
before his death, is Thomas Hardy’s last legacy to 
poetry lovers everywhere. Probable Price $2.00 
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IN TWO BINDINGS 


1 
GENUINE HALF LEATHER 
Price $1.25 a volume 


2 
BLUE CLOTH 


Price 80 cents a volume 





A few samples from the list of 
seventy published titles. 
Write the publisher for a com- 
plete list of titles. 





MASTERPIECES OF YES- 
TERDAY THAT ARE STILL 
BEST SELLERS 


te, 


THE Wor.ip’s Best Books IN SUPERB EDITIONS 


MODERN 
READERS’ 


ASHLEY H. THORNDIKE, Editor 
LEE L LL Lm 
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IN TWO BINDINGS 


1 
GENUINE HALF LEATHER 
Price $1.25 a volume 


) 


2 
BLUE CLOTH 
Price 80 cents a volume 





A few of seventy titles now avail- 
able are here shown. 
Write the publisher for a com. 
plete list of titles. 





LANDMARKS OF AMER. 
ICAN LITERATURE AND 





Butler’s 

The Way of All Flesh 
Dostoevsky’s 

Crime and Punishment 
Pater’s 

Marius the Epicurean 
Chekhov’s 

Selected Stories 
Edited by George B. Parks 

Travels of Marco Polo 
Thomas Hardy’s 

The Return of the Native 
Dumas’ 

Three Musketeers 
Bronte’s 

Jane Eyre 
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DISTINGUISHED BOOKS 

NOT EASILY OBTAINABLE 

ELSEWHERE IN ATTRAC- 
TIVE FORM 


Darwin’s 
The Origin of Species 
George Borrow’s 
Lavengro 
Jane Austen’s 
Emma 
Swift's 
Gulliver’s Travels 





The Classics 
of all Literatures 


brought to you 


OOKS of every type that have pre- 

served some of the beauty and deep 
wisdom of the world are to be found com- 
plete and unabridged in this new SERIES— 
favorite old classics, rare items long out of 
print, famous novels, poetry, noted essays 
and dramas, eminent works of science, eco- 
nomics, philosophy. 

In making these books useful and valuable 
to the modern reader, no expense has been 
spared. Authorities in each special subject 
have assisted in preparing superb editions. 
For example, there is probably no finer edi- 
tion of Marco Polo’s Travels to be found in 
America at any price. Superior book crafts- 
manship is shown in every detail of these 
books. They are printed from new plates on 
a fine qualitysof paper. The reading page is 
specially designed. Both the half-leather and 
cloth bindings are unsurpassed in beauty 
and durability at this price. 

THE MODERN READERS’ volume isa rea! 
book, fit to grace the shelves of any library 
—distinctly not a pocket edition. It is incom- 
parably the best book bargain of the day. 


RARE AMERICANA 
Whitman’s 
~ Leaves of Grass 
(ready early November) 
Charles Brockden Brown’s 


Edgar Huntly 


(the earliest American novel) 

Mark Tvwain’s 

Innocents Abroad 
Bret Harte’s 

The Luck of Roaring 

Camp 

A Hoosier Schoolmaster 
Edger Allen Poe's 

Tales : Poems 
Alcott’s 

Little Women 





~~ 


RECENT MACMILLAN 
TITLES Now IN THIS 
SERIES 
Marguerite Wilkinson’s 
Contemporary Poetry 
William Allen White’s 
A Certain Rich Man 
Jack London’s 














(Complete and unbowdlerized) 
Coleridge’s 
Biographia Literaria 
John Stuart Mill’s 
On Liberty and Other 
Essays 


Matthew Arnold’s 
‘Culture and Anarchy 


Past and Present 





ASK YOUR DEALER 
TO SHOW YOU THE 
BOOKS IN THIS SERIES 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York 
Atlanta 


Boston 
Dallas 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


The Call of the Wild 
Neithardt’s 

Song of Three Friends 

and Song of Hugh Glass 
James Lane Allen’s 


A Kentucky Cardinal 
and Aftermath 


Hemon’s 


Maria Chapdelaine 














SPIES 


The author of that mystery thriller, The Portrait 
Invisible, presents here a collection of true stories of 
the great spies of all countries. These records of 
daring, adventure, intrigue and incredible machi- 
nations blend the richness of romance with the 
grip of reality, the appeal of the detective story 


with that of history. 


LENIN By VALERIU MARCU 


“A gorgeous book. More than any other volume 
that I have read, it gives the color and thrill 


of Lenin’s stupendous career.’ 


—John Haynes Holmes $5.00 


TIME IS A 
GENTLEMAN 


An Adventure Novel 
By CHARLES GOFF THOMSON 


“Time is a gentleman,” as the Chinese 
proverb says, and in this exciting ad- 
venture story laid in the Philippine 
Islands, Time uncovers the truth and 
rights an ancient wrong. Through the 
story runs the atmosphere of the Far 
East and the mysterious movements 
of villainous natives. $2.00 


By JOSEPH GOLLOMB 





$2.50 








Joseph Gollomb 


BETWEEN 
WAR and PEACE 


A Handbook for Peace Workers 
By FLORENCE B. BOECKEL 


All the present-day movements for 
international peace, their aims and 
methods, are described and ana- 
lyzed in this new book. As a prac- 
tical handbook it also gives specific 
information on peace work in com- 
munity organizations and methods 
effective in such work. $2.50 


Coming Soon 


JUBILEE JIM 
The Life of Col. James Fisk, Jr. 
By ROBERT H. FULLER 


The Editorial Committee of the 
American Booksellers’ Association 
has chosen this biography as the 
BookSelection for November. This com- 
bined Barnum and buccaneer of Wall 
Street put the last coat of paint on 
the Gilded Age. $3.50 


EUROPE: 


A History of Ten Years 
By RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 
With the aid of the Staff of The For- 


eign Policy Association 


A clear bird’s-eye view of Europe 
since the war, charted by a compe- 
tent observer. $2.50 


A THEORY OF THE 
LABOR MOVEMENT 
By SELIG PERLMAN 


“Dedicated to the proposition that 
there has been too much theorizing 
about the labor movement by people 
who do not labor. The author ad- 
dresses a sharp challenge to the com- 
placency of intellectuals.” — Simeon 
Strunsky in the New York Times $2.25 
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